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PHILIP LINDSAY’S (Author of Here Comes the King) 
to NOVEL 


LONDON BRIDGE IS FALLING 


‘“‘Abrilliant piece of reconstruction which will consolidate Mr. Lindsay’s already considerabie 
reputation.....An exciting and, to be frank, rather bloodthirsty, story of a — unusual kind.’ 
—Ralph Siraus in The Sunday Times. 


‘Lindsay goes from success to success.”’—Fohn Macadam in The Sunday Dispatch. ; 
6 net 


NO SUCH WORD 


| By ROLAND PERTWEE 


‘‘ Larry (the hero) has the resource of a Sir Percy Blakeney, some of the wit of Berry and his Co., plus a 
charm, chivalry and insolence, seldom met with outside Ruritania..... Here we have all the ingredients 
of romance and Mr. Pertwee makes the best possible use of love at first sight, audacity, kidnapping and 
general fooling.”’—Punch. 

3/6 net 


NEARING HARBOUR 


By Sir HENRY LUNN 


‘‘ From this remarkably interestirg ‘log’ of his, packed with incident, those who associate him mainly 
with the famous tuurs will get some surprising new ligats on a varied career.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


‘*Sir Henry Lunn is one of the few famous men of our time who have succeeded in living a double lie.” 
—News Chronicle. 


10 6 net 
























‘* Engaging confidences and explosive frankness.”—Christian World. 


| MARTIN LUTHER 


By BRIAN LUNN 


‘*Mr. Lunn is to be congratulated heartily upon the most vivid and readable account of Luther that has 
hitherto appeared in English, which is no small praise.’’—Methodist Recorder. 

























12/6 net | 
£10 TRAVEL SERIES | 
FRANCE ON £10 GERMANY ON £10 
ITALY ON £10 SWITZERLAND ON £10 
H ** The spirit of the ‘‘ Ten Pound Books ”’ is highly commendable.... The books may prove of more 
service to novice travellers than many containing more encyclopedic information.” 
olf —Times Literary Supplement. 
5/= each net 




















IVOR NICHOLSON AND WATSON LIMITED | 
44 ESSEX STREET STRAND LONDON WC2 | 
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Houses and Properties CRS For Sale or To Let 








A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office For 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
Crawley 328.) 














WHITEMAN & CO. 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W. 3. Tel.: Kens. 0026,7, 





ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 


NEAR OXFORD.—Oak Beams, open fireplaces. Eleetrie 
light. 5 Bedrooms, 3 Reception Rooms, Bathroom, &e, 
Cottage, Secluded Garden, Paddock, 


1t ACRES. £1,650 


" adnate: Covrnige ne & So.menow WHITEMAN & €O., as above. 
FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens CLOSE TO THE FAMOUS 
adjoining PUTNEY HEATH en BEACHY HEAD 


A WELL-APPOINTED DETACHED RESIDENCE, 
COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, situated in the best part of Kastbourne, within a few 
INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT minutes walk of the sea and Devonshire Park. Loggia, 
WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS TENNIS COURTS WILL 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, bath, &c. H.W. boiler, 

BE AVAILABLE. electric cooker, &e. Perfect condition, A PRETTY 


BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY. OPENING ON F | E [ D S AND WELL SECLUDED GARDEN 
TO PUTNEY HEATH. 
RENT £115 p.a. 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £200 to £350 PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, eaaiiieiiin esate 
GARAGES AVAILABLE SW 15. er : 

CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. Phone : Putney 2166 
Builder Owners : JOHN LAING & SON, Led. = a : RUS IN URBE 


REMARKABLE OPPORTUNTITY.—17th century house 
in rural surroundings. at Harrow. 3 reception, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, &e. Main electric light, water 
and drains, Garage. LOVELY NATURAL GARDENS. 
} ACKE. 


MOSELY, CARD & Co., and F. D. IBBETT & Co.,} . 5 «ey A 


WHITEMAN «& CO,, as above. 
45 HIGH STREET, REIGATE (Tel. 938) and at Sevenoaks and Oxted. 





>» as above, 
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TILTSHIRE (Bath 9 miles). Quiet well-kept 
XVITH CENTURY COUNTRY W residence, Let or sell. 6-bedrooms, bathroom. Gas, 
lectric, water; close station, buses. Rent £60; rates £12; 
COTTAGE caen £1,025. Optionat extras, garage, acre pasture. -— 
BRITTON, Haven, London Road, Chippenham, 





Carefully restored and modernized in taste. 








SUSSEX.—Just over the Surrey border, well away : : ‘ 
from the main road, yet easily accessible to fast trains. a is Be -ER THAN FLATS 
This charming old brick and tile built cottage residence : ; 4 HOU oES CHEAI aaa 
with timbering and open fireplaces, &e., #4 bed, bath, i z WwW" LWY - 30 min lovely 3 a. a 
: sarage Slectrie lig acre: ' : Be rfect. house in lovely garden close, secluded, 
2 rec., garage. Electric light. 1) acres of Old World : é : sate Ps hikivon, £45 p.a. or £5 58. month ine. Tennis, 
Garden. i$ $ golf, swimming .close by. Other houses £3 15s, month 

FREEHOLD ONLY {£1,950 “£120 p.a, Purchase £335—£1,650. 
1 1 1 ded by MOSELY. Guide from 
Inspected and strongly recommended by MOSELY, i 
CARD & CO., Reigate (Tel. 938), and at Sevenoaks and ee See j Bs S. P. HOWARD 
Oxted. 





Estate Office, Welwyn Garden city, Herts. 

















IT IS QUALITY 
THAT GIVES REAL ECONOMY 


Unless the building you buy is of the quality’ that endures, 
your money is virtually wasted. A, Browne and» Lilly 
building is the soundest investment you can make. Sound 


- Ha ‘ in construction and materials. Sound in value. A source of 
(REC. TRACE Manny lasting satisfaction because of its 
q distinctive design and durability. BUNGALOWS 
a WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED from &170 
ever . CATALOGUE SR., showing —_ 
a Bungalows, Club Houses, ¥ 
Pavilions, etc., also Garages, SS oe 
Just when Summer joys are most alluring, Hay Greenhouses, Sheds and 
Fever claims its victims. The intense irritation Portable Buildings of all 
a kinds. Or visit our Per- 
prevents any pleasure out of doors. Vapex gives sanont Show Grounds. 
relief, whilst its regular use affords protection. Put 
a drop on your handkerchief each morning so that 
you inhale the —e a“ the day. 


Of Chenin 2/8 8/ BROWNE & LILLY LTD., 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD, 
THAMES SIDE, READING, (Piene: Reading 4199. 


Grams: Portable, 
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can you speak ? 


Whether it be two or twenty, you always feel that 


and freedom—in your mother-tongue. 


If God's message is to reach men’s hearts, it 


was born. 


than one-fifth of the inhabitants of the world. 


Today the Gospel is published in languages 
woken by three-quarters of the human race. 


work of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
which has already sent out God’s Word in 678 


different languages and dialects. 


The Society is publishing the Gospel in some new 
tongue, in which it has never before been printed, 
once every six weeks. 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 


the Secretaries: 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





How many languages 


you can talk more naturally—with greater force | 
must come to each man in the speech in which he | 


When the last century began, the Gospel had | 
been printed in languages spoken by not more | 


In this result the greatest factor has been the | 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 











Whether or not it’s 
your first shave you 
should send for a free 
sample of Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream to 
Euthymol, Box 
113/21, 50 Beak 
Street, London, W.1, 
or better sti, get a 
large tube for 1/6 at 
your chemist, It leaves 
the face satin smooth 
without a trace of 


soreness. 






‘Can he go through with it ? He lifts the 


blade and gingerly tests its edge. It had 
seemed easy planning days ahead, but 
his nerve fails him now the time has 
arrived. He thinks of people who suffer 
agony all their lives because of the 
very same thing... . He can’t! He 
won't! But no, it is too late now to 
change his mind. Mentally he squares 
his shoulders and he turns to pick 
up the blade which seems to glitter 
menacingly in the morning sunlight— 
he’s gone too far now, and can do no- 
thing but go through with it. Footsteps 
are heard growing nearer, he braces 
himself for the act, the door opens .., 


“Here you are, son, some boiling hot 
water and a tube of Parke - Davis 
Shaving Cream. It may be your first 
shave but you might just as well start 
right—there’s nothing like Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream for a perfect shave.” 





























203. Tins 
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403. Tins 
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SELF-LOCKING LID. . 


preserves the tobacco in 
its original freshness and 


retains the unique flavour 


BLOC 


Gine Virginia 
CUT PLUG 


~ Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


G.B121A, 
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“Probably the greatest advance in auto- 
mobile springing ever made is due 
to the initiative of the Rolls- Royce 
‘concern. A few days ago I was able to 
try out this remarkable invention for 
myself. A tiny lever in the centre of the 
steering wheel can be placed in any one 
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ROLLS ROYCE 


The Best Car in the World 


40/50 H.P. 
THE NEW SHOCK DAMPERS 


of 12 positions, varying between ‘hard’ 
and ‘soft’..... If one is travelling at 
a good pace and suddenly a stretch of 
bad road appears ahead, the lever is 
merely flicked over to ‘hard’ andexces- 
sive spting movement is immediately 
damped out.” 


H, E. Symons ‘Sunday Times’ 8th April 1934 


Roils-Royce Ltd have some excellent reconditioned and guaranteed 
Rolls-Royce cars for disposal at moderate prices 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD 14-15 CONDUIT STREET LONDON W1 TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 6201 
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Between 
‘hands 


No matter how the cards may 
fall, you can be sure of a 
‘handful of trumps’ on one 
occasion (if not more) during 
the evening — provided you 


give the correct ‘call’... 
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ESPITE rumours to the contrary, hope for the 
survival of the Disarmament Conference need not 

vet be abandoned. Not merely disarmament but the 
collective system itself is involved in the success or failure 
ofthe Conference. The more public attention is focussed 
o that aspect of the question the better. For that 
reason it is satisfactory that the statement just issued 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf of a notable 
body. of leaders of the Churches lays special stress on 
the need for security .resting on a collective system and 
maintained in case of need by collective action. It is 
no answer to say that the world is not ready for that 
yet.. The first step is to make our own country ready 
for it to an extent that it never has been so far. Public 
opinion moves slowly, but it is moving in that direction 
today, and the Archbishop’s statement will stimulate 
the process. Meanwhile it would be some vindication 
of the collective system if the League Council could at 
least agree on a general veto on the export of arms to 
Bolivia and Paraguay. As Mr. Baldwin showed in the 


House of Commons on Wednesday this country and 
France were ready for such a course a year ago. Con- 
current action by the United States is essential, and 


Mr. Roosevelt should be invited forthwith to take it. 
* x * * 


The Achievement of the Unemployment Bill 

The Unemployment Bill, after debates extending over 
twenty-eight days, has now passed through all its stages 
in the House of Commons. Open to criticism as it is in 
some of its provisions—and it has been criticized in these 
pages—it is none the less a great legislative achievement 
Which will be among the Government’s major claims to 
distinction, It has cleared away all the long-standing 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 


abuses of the dole. It has produced order where there was 
chaos. The insured are now safely placed upon a true 
insurance basis, and know precisely where they stand ; 
and those who have lapsed from insurance are provided 
with a regular procedure of relief which carries with it 
none of the stigma of the old Poor Law. The rates of 
benefit will, in purchasing power, be considerably higher 
than they have ever been before. The gap between the 
ages of leaving school and entering insurance has been 
closed, and the duty of providing instruction for unem- 
ployed children has been imposed on local authorities. 
And the machinery of the Bill not only makes the finance 
of the scheme sound for today, but provides for adjust- 
ment in case the financial conditions should alter. Whilst 
the elimination of the services, without complete elimina- 
tion of the financial liability, of the local authorities is 
regrettable, the Government may claim to have created 
a comprehensive system of provision for unemployment 
which other countries are likely to regard as a model. 


* * * * 


The Reconstruction of China 

The Japanese criticisms of Dr. Rajchman, the Director 
of the League of Nations Health Section, who has been 
lent as technical adviser to the Chinese Government, 
will serve only to attract attention to the very able 
report which Dr. Rajchman has just presented to the 
League of Nations Council on economic and other con- 
ditions in China. The efforts of that great country to 
organize itself and achieve its unity are viewed with 
sympathy everywhere except perhaps in Japan, and 
slow and difficult though the process is, there are passages 
in Dr. Rajchman’s report which in some directions at 
least provide ground for confidence. The National 
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Economie Council which the Chinese Government has 
formed has conducted a survey which may form a basis 
for that process of planning now so fashionable ¢very- 
where, and indispensable in an undeveloped country like 
China. A generation ago the great need would have 
been for railways. Today it is cheaper and more practicable 
to begin with motor roads, and considerable progress 
in that field is, in fact, being achieved. Communications 
are necessary in China, not merely for trade, but for the 
pacification of the country, and there is evidence that 
the considered policy of the Nanking Government of 
methodically extending its influence in the Yangtze 
Valley and in other directions is today bearing fruit. 
It is of the best omen that China should have applied, 
as Japan has done, to the League of Nations for the 
disinterested assistance which the League is so well 
qualified to furnish, and it would be disastrous if the 
Council allowed itself to be in the least degree intimidated 
by the quite unjustified complaints put forward, and only 
half withdrawn, by Japan. 

* * * = 
Italy, Hungary and Austria 

Italy has kept her compact and concluded by the 

appointed date, May 15th, the economic agreements 
discussed when Dr. Dollfuss and the Hungarian Prime 
Minister, General Gémbés, met Signor Mussolini in 
Rome in March. Some details still remain to be settled, 
and the question of how existing most-favoured-nation 
treaties are to be circumvented seenis to be left a little 
vague, but it is clear that Italy, partly no doubt for 
political reasons, has offered substantial advantages to 
both Austria and Hungary. She is to buy a considerable 
quantity of wheat from Hungary at a price which satisfies 
Budapest and a good deal of timber from both Austria 
and Hungary, while Austria will take Hungarian wheat 
and will find in Italian markets larger outlets for various 
classes of her own industrial products. Italy’s main gain 
will be in the export of wine to the two other countries. 
Transit through Trieste and Fiume will be facilitated. 
The agreement opens certain new channels for trade 
and as such is to be welcomed. What three countries 
ean do in this direction is limited, and much wider 
economic accords in the Danube Valley are needed. But 
it is something to make a beginning. 

* * * * 


Tension in the Saar 

The last six months of the fifteen years during which the 
Saar Valley was placed under League of Nations tutelage 
are likely to be the most difficult in the Saar itself and the 
most delicate for the League of Nations Council, to which 
the exercise of the tutelage falls. The present situation 
is unexpected. The Saar had always been counted on to 
vote solidly for a return to Germany, and the majority 
of its inhabitants will pretty certainly declare themselves 
for that still. But its large Roman Catholic population 
fears the present régime in Germany and the plebiscite 
is not quite the same foregone conclusion that it was. 
The suggestion that in existing circumstances’ the 
plebiscite should be postponed is intelligible, but any such 
decision would be a profound mistake. The Treaty 
does not permit it, and it would mean a new and violent 
conflict between the League and Germany, where the 
reunion of the Saar with the Reich is regarded already as 
almost a fait accompli. All possible guarantees must be 
exacted for the safety of non-Nazis in the Saar after the 
plebiscite has been taken, but it is of the first importance 
to Europe that the Western frontier of Germany should 
he finally settled as soon as possible. That means by the 
date prescribed in the Versailles Treaty for the plebiscite 
in the Saar, 





a 





A Test Case for Germany 

There are signs that the present rulers of Germany 
pay some regard to British opinion when it is express] 
with reason and moderation. If that is so, and if they 
have any desire to. cultivate normal relations with this 
country, they will assert themselves even now againg 
that vilest of publications, Herr Julius Streicher, 
Stirmer. Week after week this Nuremberg organ, ang 
other papers under the same control, have provided 
perpetual incitement to new outrages against the Jey, 
but the lowest depths of foulness are touched in the now 
notorious “ritual murder” number of Der Stiirmer, issued 
in the early part of this month. The Government js 
said to have tried to prevent the export of this loathsone 
sheet, with its pictures of Jews drinking human blood— 
in one ease sucking it from a newly-murdered child's 
corpse —and with good reason, but many copies have 
reached this country. Many convinced Nazis view such 
journalistic bestiality with undisguised disgust, but a 
Government: which, while it suppresses old-established 
and respected papers for the least word of criticism of 
the régime, permits the continued issue of this brutal, 
lying and indecent propaganda will stand without defence 
at the bar of civilization. As it is Dr. Goebbels, Minister 
for Enlightenment, has come very near condoning Herr 
Streicher’s outrages. 

* * * * 

Provocative Repeal of the Land Tax 

A Government whose leading members have been 
asserting the necessity of continuing its National character 
will find it somewhat difficult to justify the provocative 
repeal of the land tax for which Lord Snowden made 
provision in his first 1931 Budget. The provision was 
left untouched in last year’s Budget out of respect for 
Labour members of the Cabinet, and its abolition now 
is either an affront to the Prime Minister, who not lony 
ago thought taxation of land values an urgent reform, or 
an indication that he has abandoned the conviction of a 
life-time. Moreover, it is difficult to suppose that Sir 
John Simon and Mr. Runciman, who have both been 
advocates of the taxation of land-values, have found any 
recent reasons for changing their views. Granted that 
under the give-and-take of National Government it was 
not to be expected that the land tax would be imple- 
mented, nevertheless it is equally contrary to the spirit 
of the alliance for the Chancellor to go out of his way to 
repeal the measure in the Budget. 


* * * ® 


The Natives in Kenya 

The long-expected report of Sir Morris Carter and his 
colleagues on native lands in Kenya is a voluminous and 
valuable document, and it is satisfactory that it has been 
welcomed in the colony itself. The preservation and, 
where necessary, the extension of the native reserves is 
imperative if justice is to be done to the natives, for the 
creation of a class of landless natives must almost in- 
evitably lead to degradation and economic enslavement. 
The main proposals of the Commissioners have been 
adopted by the Colonial Secretary. Some 2,500 square 
miles are to be added to the 50,000 square miles of which 
the native reserves at present consist, the bounds of 
the highlands, which are reserved for Europeans, are to 
be specifically defined, and strict control is to be exercised 
over the issue of leases to non-natives in certain areas 
where, while they are not specifically native reserves, 
priority is considered to be due to natives. The Imperial 
Government, moreover, is to finance the proposed changes 
to the extent of £50,000, which may be regarded as an 
ex gratia response to claims whose validity the Government 
does not admit, in respect of services rendered by natives 
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during the War. More than £50,000 will certainly be 
needed, and the obvious way to raise it is by a levy on the 

id now being mined in the native reserves in Kavirondo. 
it is to be hoped the Government is not losing sight of 


that. 
* fs * * 


The Party Uniforms Problem 

The House of Commons did the right thing in rejecting 
(ommander Locker-Lampson’s Bill for the banning of 
party uniforms. It is unwise to interfere with the 
private citizen’s taste in dress, however absurd it may 
he, unless it proves or is likely to prove a real menace 
to order. The police have adequate powers for dealing 
with street disorders, and if the wearers of shirts, black 
or of any other colour, should create a disturbance, 
it is better to proceed against the wearers than against 
their shirts. The situation needs watching, and if 
even a Home Secretary asks the House of Commons for 
new powers in regard to uniforms they will be unhesi- 
tatingly accorded. The matter can well be left there. 


* ae * * 


The Forty-Hour Week 

Last week Sir Allan Smith produced a carefully 
reasoned argument to show the engineering trade unions 
why the employers could not afford to reduce the hours 
to forty a week ; the increased costs would diminish sales 
anl increase unemployment. And now comes the 
reply of the British Government to the proposal of the 
International Labour Office for the universal reduction 
of hours to forty a week. ‘The Government do not take a 
hopeful view of the proposal. If the provision affected 
hours only and not wages, then the countries where 
labour is weakest would cut wages and undersell the 
high-wage countries. And if the full wage were to be 
paid for a shorter week, the provision would still hit 
those countries most whose wages-costs were highest. 
Moreover the rule would be too indiscriminate ; it would 
be practicable cnough in some industries, not in others. 
The Government’s reply to the question, in the form in 
which it was framed, was inevitable. None the less 
the general principle of taking advantage of the increased 
part played by machinery to reduce the number of hours 
worked by man is one towards which industry, step by 
step —at varying pace in different industries—should work. 


* * * % 


Matrimonial Disputes 


Though Lord Listowel’s Bill to provide for a new 
procedure in matrimonial cases before police courts 
was withdrawn on Tuesday, its introduction was 


fully justified. The object of the measure was to 
prevent actions for separation by means of a special 
procedure in Court with a view to. conciliation. 
The Bill was shown to be altogether unacceptable 
from a legal point of view. But the discussion 
served a very useful purpose. All the crities of 
the Bill admitted the evil of separation orders, the 
defects of the present open procedure in Court, and the 
desirability of providing better means for reconciling 
husbands and wives. An increase in the supply of 
probation officers would be valuable, and the Lord 
Chancellor agreed about this. He also promised an 
inquiry to consider the possibility of providing that at 
informal preliminary investigations the means of recon- 
ciliation should be explored. Another reform which 
ought to be adopted is that separation proceedings 
between man and wife in police courts should be subject 
to the same restrictions on publicity as are imposed in 
the Diyorce Courts, 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The Un- 
employment Bill is through the Commons, and 421 
members voted for it on third reading with much better 
heart than on second reading. It is hardly surprising 
that the Opposition mustered only 63 votes against it. 
The Bill, after all, gives the highest rates of benefits 
and the most generous scales of relief ever granted in 
this country, and much the highest in the world. 
The new administrative machinery is experimental. It 
takes relief out of the hands of local elected authorities, 
and that is a tremendous constitutional change. It 
institutes a nation-wide system of training, covering the 
insured population from the school-leaving age. It has 
therefore some claim to be regarded as the most ambitious 
scheme of social reform ever passed by the House of 
Commons. The curious thing about the debates upon 
it is that very few members have made or increased 
their Parliamentary reputations. The exceptions are, 
among the Opposition, Mr. Buchanan, whose knowledge of 
Unemployment Insurance is really impressive and who 
ought to be pressed to take a prominent part in some 
branch of the new administrative system; and among 
the supporters of the Bill, Mr. James Reid, Miss Hors- 
brugh, and the two Ministers in charge of the measure. 

* * * * 

Last Friday there arose a most interesting debate on 
Palestine, which is one of the few spots where prosperity 
has returned in full flood. Colonel Wedgwood’s Puckish 
sentimentality made him hotly oppose a Treasury 
guarantee for a new loan to be used in development 
works. His opposition was really a test for a slashing 
attack on all who were not strongly biased in favour of 
Jewish colonization. Lord Winterton repelled this 
attack decisively by asking its author how he would like 
somebody to make a similar speech about India. Other 
members disliked lending money to a prosperous country 
on special terms, which was a curious economic absurdity. 
If there is going to be any lending, it is surely better to 
lend to those who have the best chance of repaying. Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister seems to be finding the Colonial 
Office far from being a backwater. 

* * * * 

Not a single voice was raised on Wednesday in support 
of Commander Locker-Lampson’s request for leave to 
bring in a Bill to prohibit the wearing of political uniforms. 
The whole House tock Lord Winterton’s view that it 
was far more dignified not to attempt the impracticable 
and not to give Sir Oswald Mosley the chance to add 
martyrdom to his other poses. Moreover, members 
were unable to discover what Commander Locker- 
Lampson was driving at, except that he preferred Disraeli 
to Sir Oswald Mosley. Lord Winterton’s reply, on the 
other hand, was clear and concise. This is the second 
time in a week that he has accomplished the unusual 
feat of visibly influencing opinion in the House. The 
point of the whole matter is, of course, that nothing 
which does not invariably and inevitably lead to a breach 
of the peace should be taboo in a free country. 

* * * x 
Next Week's ‘‘ Spectator ” 

The next issue of The Spectator will be a special 
Scottish Number, in which will be included articles by 
Sir Robert Greig on Scottish Agriculture ; Colonel J. M. 
Mitchell on Youth Activities in Scotland ; the Rev. D. P. 
Thomson on the Future of the Scottish Church; Lady 
Whitson on Seotland and Her Tourists ; J. R. Peddie on 
Careers for Scottish Graduates; Moray McLaren on 
Showing Scotland to the World, together with reviews 
by Edwin Muir, Catherine Carswell, David Cleghorn 
Thomson and Dr. Mackay Mackenzie. 
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HE war that has been in progress for the past two 
years in an almost impenetrable swamp on the 
frontiers of Bolivia and Paraguay has been dragged 
from the obscurity its remoteness conferred on it, and 
displayed naked before the world by the report issued 


by a League of Nations Commission last Saturday. 
The Commission, which included British, French and 
Mexican soldiers and Italian and Spanish diplomatists, 
has carried through a thankless task with competent 
thoroughness and expressed its conclusions in language 
of wholesome vigour and clarity. The rights and 
wrongs of the dispute out of which the war arose are 
irrelevant at this stage. All that need be said is that oil in 
large quantities is believed to exist in the Gran Chaco, 
the disputed territory, and that all the efforts of would- 
be peacemakérs, of the four major South American 
Governments and of the International Conference of 
American States, no less than of the League of Nations, 
have totally failed. As a result war on what, for such 
countries, is a grand scale is raging. ‘“* The armies 
engaged,” says the League Commission, “are using 
up-to-date material—acroplanes, armoured cars, flame- 
projectors, quick-firing guns, machine-guns and _ auto- 
matic rifles.” “ The struggle,”’ it observes, “is a singu- 
larly pitiless and horrible one. The sick and wounded 
frequently receive inadequate attention. . Behind 
the lines, while the struggle goes on, both countries are 
growing poorer and poorer and their future seems darker 
and darker. The young men are at the front; the 
universities are closed. . The Chaco war represents a 
veritable catastrophe to civilization in that part of 
America.” 

Such is the dispassionate verdict of commissioners, 
most of them themselves soldiers, who have studied the 
situation on the spot. Their report inspires many 
reflections, but one beyond all others. How are the 
belligerent countries obtaining the instruments of war ? 
Neither of them is an industrial country. It may be 
questioned whether either could manufacture so much 
as a machine-gun. Yet each has at its disposal aero- 
planes, flame-projectors, armoured ears and every other 
appurtenance of an enlightened civilization engaged in 
settling its differences by the time-honoured method. 
The explanation, of course, is obvious enough, and the 
League Commission states it explicitly : ‘* The arms and 
material of every kind are not manufactured locally, 
but are supplied to the belligerents by American and 
European countries.” So the war broadens out. It is 
not after all a mere Latin American affair from which 
Europe can dissociate itself in censorious rectitude. It 
is Europe’s war and all America’s war,’ for without 
supplies from. Europe and industrial America it would 
dwindle down to a fracas entailing nothing much worse 
than broken heads. That is a profoundly repugnant 
reflection, and it is no bad thing that so flagrant a conse- 
quence of the traffic in arms and the private manu- 
facture of armaments should be thrust thus insistently 
on public attention. “ It is a horrible thing,” said Sir 
John Simon in the House of Commons in February of 
last year, “ that profit should be made out of the supply 
of the means of provoking fighting which is neither 
necessary nor just.” It is horrible, and the Foreign 
Seeretary, in voicing what he described as a deep and 
sincere sentiment, widely held, made it clear enough 
that he shared the sentiment himself. 

So did many members of former British Cabinets, includ- 
ing notably those who approved in 1919 that article of 


THE FEEDERS OF WAR 
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the League which declares that “ the manufacture by 

private enterprise of munitions and implements of war 
is open to grave objections.” That it is in fact open to 
very grave objection no candid student of modern 
history can deny. The Bolivia-Paraguay war, kept alive 

by the private manufacturer and no one else, is only 
one illustration of many. The system, of course, js 
convenient. Any nation must be ready to expand its 
armament output enormously in time of war, and its 
Government is saved large expenditure in time of peace 
if private manufacturers, financed by private capital, 
are willing to maintain plant, supplementary to the 
Government dockyards and arsenals, that will be available 
for the national service the moment a crisis comes, 
Hence the system continues. But its existence entails 
eertain consequences. Private armament firms are 
ordinary business concerns. They have shareholders 
who demand dividends. They must get orders where they 
ean year by year and month by month. They must 
supply any Government in any continent which will buy 
from them—the Governments, for example, of Bolivia 
and Paraguay. And it stands to reason that if Bolivia 
and Paraguay place orders in peace time, when arma- 
ments are a mere precaution, they will multiply them 
ten and twentyfold when war breaks out and munitions 
are a matter of life and death. No one will seriously 
expect the armament firms of this or any other country 
to refuse of their own volition the influx of orders that 
comes to them at such a time. 

But if armament firms have not a moral duty in this 
matter, Governments most emphatically have. It is 
from that point of view that the problem of private 
manufacture, and the kindred problem of the traffic in 
arms, demand attention afresh. It is a horrible thing, 
it may be repeated, that war should be to anyone’s 
financial interest, that, in other words, there should be 
financial temptation to anyone to foment a war or 
foster its continuance. To say that is to bring no charge 
against any individual armament manufacturers, least of 
all against British manufacturers, who export only 
under Government licence, and regarding the chief of 
whom, Vickers-Armstrong, it was stated at the annual 
meeting of the firm in March that it had no connexion 
with armament rings in any other country or any 
influence over any newspaper. That, it may be remarked, 
is far from being the case with the armament industries 
in certain Continental countries. The abolition of 
private manufacture would be by no means a simple 
matter. The difficulties in the way could be set out at 
some length. But they are not insuperable. Otherwise 
a country so severely practical as France, which possesses 
107 private armament firms against 41 State works, 
would not have proposed, as she did a year ago, the 
nationalization of arms manufacture everywhere. The 
argument is the same as that for the nationalization of 
the drink traflic, that these are fields in which it is 
inexpedient that considerations of private profit should 
have play. The proposal has been neither accepted nor 
rejected at Geneva, and it imperatively demands further 
consideration. 


One of the strongest grounds for the suppression of 


private umanufacture is that it would facilitate joint 
action by Governments in cutting off supplies to 
helligerents, for at present they hesitate to take a course 
that would penalize important interests in their own 
countries. Such considerations should not prevail. 
Armament firms ought to work consciously subject to 
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that risk. If it does not pay them to carry on under 
auch conditions they can concentrate their energies 
entirely 0D the other departments of their business from 
which, in this country at least, they derive much of 
their profit. In regard to the Bolivia-Paraguay war the 
governments have plainly failed in their duty. In a 
ase like the present, where both sides have refused the 

proposals put forward by the League, and insist 
on continuing the war, the means to continue it ought 
to be immediately cut off. “The neighbouring coun- 
tries,” say the League Commissioners, “ if the two 
belligerents refused to accept an honourable and just 


settlement, could exercise a strict control over transit 
traffic as a complement to the control that other nations 
could exercise over certain exports.’”” What the “ certain 
exports ” are hardly needs to be specified. The League 
States may still take the one right and proper course, and 
the United States of America, whose co-operation is 
essential, may still extend it. The necessary powers 
were conferred on the President last year. To con- 
template a failure of the collective system in a case in 
which the application of its principles would be at once 
so practicable and so effective would be deplorable in 
the last degree. 


THE VANITIES OF PATRIOTISM 


T cannot be said of most of our democratic leaders 
| today, as it was said of Pericles, the greatest of 
Athenian democrats, that they “ flatter the vanity ” 
of the people of this country by the splendour of public 
works. Mr. Herbert Morrison, Labour’s leader on the 
london County Council, has revealed a superb indiffer- 
ence to the aesthetic claims which Waterloo Bridge 
may have upon Londoners ; and if it were not that the 
Members of Parliament who met last Monday had also 
astrong utilitarian case to present for the preservation 
of the bridge it is unlikely that any merely aesthetic 
argument for maintaining it would have been deemed 
enough. No one attempts to flatter the vanity of the 
British public, for it is assumed that it is utterly free 
from pride in the possession of public monuments, or 
beautiful cities, or attractive highways, or an unspoilt 
countryside. 

This is the assumption on which every Minister of 
Transport and most Ministers of Health are expected 
to act; and for that reason the Oxford Preservation 
Trust and the Cambridge Preservation Society, whose 
members are profoundly disturbed at the threatened 
min of the beauty of the countryside by ribbon develop- 
ment on the roads, have very wisely chosen another 
ground for their appeal. They show that ribbon develop- 
ment is a main cause of the lengthening list of fatal 
accidents on the roads; that it reduces the benctit 
to traflie for which the roads were reconstructed ; 
and that it is deleterious to health—all most cogent 
practical reasons for stopping the evil, but not the only 
reason. The Oxford and Cambridge societies are no 
doubt right in their method of approach to the responsible 
Ministers in the Government ; for the latter, being neces- 
sarily concerned with the more obvious, material utilities, 
are disposed to assume that only these weigh with the 
public; which involves the absurd assumption that 
hundreds of thousands of people who risk their lives daily 
in seeking the pleasures of the countryside are indifferent 
to those pleasures. 

These are only two examples illustrating a defect in 
our public life which puts this country at a disadvantage 
in comparison with other civilized countries. The 
case to be stated is not that of the dank-haired critics, 
self-constituted judges in all matters aesthetic, whom 
Mr. Morrison has been so warmly deriding. It is not 
a case for “ artiness ” or dilettante fussiness in matters 
of taste. Still less is it a case against the populace. 
On the contrary, it is rather that the tastes and needs 
of the populace, in the direction of what is active, assertive 
and pleasurable, are constantly neglected through 
exclusive attention to those matters that are painfully 
harassing the people or affecting their pockets. Thus 
government, whether it acts centrally or through local 
authorities, too exclusively contrives turning movements 


to avert misery rather than frontal attacks to provide 
conditions of happiness. The State endeavours to 
perform its full duty towards the unemployed, but 
scarcely appears to recognize that it has any duty at all 
in providing more inspiriting conditions of life for the 
whole of the community. 

But in Italy Signor Mussolini, like Pericles of Athens, 
is fully aware of the impetus that may be given to 
patriotism by the inspiring surroundings of life in towns. 
He has cleared up the streets of Rome, is restoring the 
ancient monuments, and adding to the modern amenities 
of the city. Like the Athenian, he knows that temples 
are not so much less important than ships of war. But 
in England our Government is so far behind other 
civilized European Governments that it has not even 
been willing to promise a little assistance for the estab- 
lishment of a National Theatre or a National Opera 
House; and in spite of the fact of a popular interest 
revealed by the spontancous, zestful activity of dramatic 
societies from one end of the country to the other we 
still lack the light and leading that should be given by 
a National Theatre. 

In like manner neither the Government nor the London 
County Council realizes that it has any duty in so guiding 
the growth of commercial building or in so planning 
key bridges, thoroughfares and central areas that those 
who live in London can rejoice in its amenities and 
those who visit it may be impressed, as they are impressed 
when they visit Paris or Rome, by the feeling that 
here is a city designed to be the capital of a great country. 
And so it is that in a period of transition which presents 
a unique opportunity, when dwellings, shops and fac- 
tories are constantly being pulled down and others put 
up in their place, when it would be possible, as it has 
never been possible before, to ensure that the outward 
shape of great cities should harmoniously conform to 
the needs of our age, there is no disposition in governing 
circles to recognize any pressing duty in the matter. 

It is the more disappointing since the social conscience 
has developed to so high a point in other directions. If 
in this one respect we are infinitely behind the age of 
Pericles, when rulers believed that harmonious minds 
could only be developed in harmoniously created cities, 
we have gone far on another road in waging war upon 
poverty and cruelty in all its forms. The social eonscience 
of modern Britain, however far it may be from realizing 
its ends, is at least intensely alive to the necessity of 
abolishing slums, of getting rid of unemployment, of 
checking excessive hours of work or insanitary conditions 
in factories. That form of public spirit, manifesting itself 
in what are called social services, is more highly developed 
here than it has been in any country in the past. This 
is a great advance; yet we should recognize that most 
of the public activity that springs from it, in so far as 
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it is directed by Government or official public bodies, 
is in the main negative in its procedure rather than 
positive—averting evils, rather than promoting blessings. 
The Greeks built temples and monuments. We construct 
hospitals and main drains. But is it less desirable to 
encourage pleasure than to prevent pain? 

We can think of no more apposite case than that of the 
project, conceived in a rare moment of heightened 
public imagination, which embraced simultancously the 
restoration of Rennie’s Waterloo Bridge and the recon- 
struction of Central London with a new Charing Cross 
Bridge as the pivotal point. Here was a_ scheme, 
costly indeed, but not costly compared with the splendid 
amenities and transport facilities it would create. It 
would have opened up a main artery in the heart of 


i 
the metropolis from the traffic-obstructed centres north 
of the Thames towards and through the slums on the 
south. It would have led to the demolition of hundreds 
of acres of mean dwellings, streets and wharves which 
disfigure the south bank of the river, the building of a 
magnificent new station, with an aerodrome, perhaps 
above it, and to the north the clearance of an untidy wi 
the opening of spaces, the enhancement of site values, 
and the planned erection of stately buildings, The 
money required for this profitable undertaking would 
have provided work for builders, makers of buildino 
materials, engincers, steel-makers and many others, 

Parliament is once again about to discuss Waterlo 
Bridge. Is not this the moment to reopen the larger 
issue ? 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


EST HAM has gone as everyone expected it would, 

and the defeated Conservative candidate is too 
modest when he declares that it was purely his personal 
shortcomings that were responsible for the loss of a seat 
to the National Government. The seat would have gone 
no matter who the Government candidate was, for the 
swing is definitely back to the 1929 position. Basingstoke 
and North Hammersmith both illustrated that, and now 
West Ham illustrates it again. Whether the swing will 
go further before the dissolution comes is a question on 
which the Government’s election experts will have to 
speculate with some anxiety. Their guess will do a good 
deal to decide the Prime Minister (if the real decision 
rests with him) when to go to the country. Meanwhile it 
is lamentable to note the regularity with which some 
pedestrian trade unionist is regularly put up at every by- 
election. Of former front-benchers Mr. Arthur Greenwood 
and Mr. Henderson have got back at by-elections, but 
other ex-Ministers like Mr. Alexander and Mr. Lees- 
Smith, Dr. Addison and Mr. Dalton, have never had so 
muc'\ as a chanee. Merthyr Tydvil has just turned down 
Mr. Lees-Smith in favour of a member of the local town 
council. The trade unions, of course, have the money, 
and in other cases the local view (intelligibly enough) 
overshadows the national, but as a result the strength of 
the Labour Opposition in the House is nothing like what 
it might be. Both the party and the country are the 
worse for that. 

* * * * 

The Croydon murder appeal inspires rather searching 
reflections on the whole question of capital punishment. 
Leave aside for the moment the question of whether it 
should or should not be inflicted in a case of open and 
palpable murder in which the evidence is incontestable. 
But here is a case of a totally different kind. Three 
nien were alleged to be engaged in an attempted robbery, 
murder being admittedly in the mind of none of them. 
A house was entered, an old lady was gagged and she died 
of the handling she received. Two of them protested 
they never had anything to do with the affair at all. 
The third said he planned the robbery, but simply kept 
watch outside while the other two committed it. All 
three were found guilty by a jury, on evidence that was 
necessarily circumstantial, and all were condemned to 
death, since it is the law of England that if violence 
used in committing a felony might reasonably result, 
and does in fact result, in death, the crime is murder. 
Vile though their brutality was, I for one should feel 
very unhappy at the idea of three men being hanged 
for a murder ‘which none of them meant to commit. 
As it is two of them will not be hanged, not because 


any new light was thrown on the affair in the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, but because the Court found that by 
what it called a momentary slip the Old Bailey Judge 
had on one point given the jury a mistaken direction 
that might have told against the two in question. The 
third man, whose claim, neither established nor over. 
thrown, was that he never entered the house at all, 
remains under sentenee of death. Most people, I imagine, 
would feel very disturbed if the sentence were carried out, 
It is a clear case for the exercise of the Home Secretary's 
prerogative. 
* * * z 


There is something attractively picturesque about 
the proposal, sponsored by the Dean of Canterbury, 
to institute pilgrimages to cathedrals for the benefit of 
the unemployed, and, of course, the first commentators 
inevitably recalled, as I studiously refrain from doing, 
the fact that a man of the name of Chaucer referred to 
the idea of pilgrimages to Canterbury some time ago, 
But the economics of the Dean’s proposal is (or are) a 
little worrying. Each pilgrim is to buy a_half-crown 
ticket, on the strength of which he will be welcomed by 
a Dean, and for all I know a Chapter too, at the west 
door of the cathedral to which he may decide to repair. 
He is to get there, as he likes, “ on foot, by bicycle, by 
rail or motor-car,” and his half-crown will go, without 
deduction, to the service of the unemployed. But if 
he stayed at home and added the cost of petrol or his 
railway-ticket to the half-crown, and sent the sum by 
post, wouldn’t the unemployed be better off still? The 
answer, no doubt, is that, but for the pilgrimage idea 
it would never occur to him to do either. And as it is 
people who cannot get to cathedrals, or prefer not to, 
ean still send the half-crown and their fare. I hope 
they will. 

; * x * * 


Documents produced as a result of group discussions 
are apt to be chiselled off and pared down till they get 
to be very colourless affairs. That certainly is not a 
characteristic of the letter (which appears on a later page 
of this issue) signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury as 
representing the views of a notable group of Christian 
leaders on disarmament, security and kindred subjects. 
And for a good reason. The first draft discussed by the 
group was, I understand, discarded as unsatisfactory. 
The Archbishop then prepared one himself and as soon 
as it was circulated a prominent Free Church member 
of the group proposed that it be adopted without the 
change of a word. And it was, 

JANUS. 
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GERMAN IMPRESSIONS 


By H. WILSON HARRIS 


SAY “impressions ” advisedly and with emphasis. 

The man who professes to produce settled opinions 
on the strength of a week in Berlin is a fool or something 
yore. A year’s stay might give the necessary back- 
ground, but I doubt even that, for the background itself 
yould have changed so many times within the year. 
Meanwhile even impressions count for something, and I 
vive these for what they may be worth. 
: Germany today is a country of strange contrasts. You 
can walk, as I did, in the Tiergarten on a hot Sunday 
aiternoon, or wander about the shores of the Wannsee 
on Ascension Day (a public holiday), or dine in a balcony 
on Unter den Linden and watch the holiday cavalcades 
trooping homewards; you can brush against quiet- 
joking youths in S.A. or S.S. uniforms peacefully wan- 
dering among the pictures and statues in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum, and feel that after all here is a 
fundamentally decent, kindly people, cultivating a whole- 
some family life, taking healthy pleasures in the main 
in a healthy way. And so, fundamentally, it is. A 
yisit to Berlin is worth while if it reminds one of that. 

But if that is the real Germany there are a great many 
features of a perhaps ephemeral and transitional Germany 
that cannot be forgotten either. Of a Germany where 
concentration camps still exist —I believe on a diminishing 
seale—and still receive new inmates; where freedom of 
speech and writing is abolished; where private cor- 
respondence may always be opened and telephone-lines 
tapped (I asked a friend to try and arrange a talk for me 
with someone I wanted to see: ‘I will try,” he said, 
“but I mustn’t ring him up, and if I telephone to you 
about him I will call him Herr X *’); where the ruthless 
application of the non-Aryan clause is still producing 
personal tragedies every day; where perfectly sober 
men discuss in all seriousness what the outcome will be 
if one day the S.A. and the Reichswehr find themselves 
in action against each other. 

I want to exaggerate none of these manifestations 
of a revolutionary Germany. The essential fact is 
not any one of them or all of them, but the German 
people going about its normal daily work in a perfectly 
normal way—to a stranger friendly. helpful and polite, 
even if he fails to adorn his every advent and departure 
with the conventional ** Heil Hitler.” The stranger. of 
course, can see less of the real Germany than he could of 
almost any other country. People will be chary of 
talking politics to him at all, unless he happens to be not 
really a stranger but an old acquaintance. The news- 
papers are worse than useless—being not merely colour- 
less, but misleading. They have, whether they like it or 
not, to print official speeches and official announcements 
by the vard. They have to avoid certain subjects, such as 
the Protestant Church dispute, altogether; one leading 
pastor told me he depended for all his news of events that 
intimately concerned him on The Times and the Swiss 
Basler Nachrichten. They dare not criticize the Govern- 
ment: when Dr. Goebbels a fortnight or so ago urged 
the papers to be more independent, and the Griine Post 
took mild advantage of the counsel, it was promptly 
suppressed for three months and its editor, it is believed — 
for no one seems certain what has happened to him —- 
immured in the Oranienberg concentration camp. The 
consequence is that no one reads the papers. They are 
disappearing by the dozen, and more will go yet. 

What the stranger does see, of course, is superficial 
manifestations of enthusiasm for Herr Hitler and his 


régime everywhere. Crowds will stand for hours opposite 
the Reichskanzler’s official residence in the Wilhelmstrasse 
on the chance of seeing Der Fiihrer come out or in. 
Every shop that sells pictures of any kind invariably 
has one or more portraits of Hitler in the window. 
Every bookseller displays all the works of Hitler himself 
and Dr. Goebbels, General Goring, Dr. Rosenberg and 
the rest of the Nazi authors, amateur and professional ; 
and side by side with them less personal volumes on 
**Germany at work,” “the Germany of the future,” 
* the Germany that has re-found its soul.””. How much 
is all this superficial, and no more ? About that I should 
care to venture only one judgement with any confidence. 
That is that the popularity —to use too mild a word— 
of Herr Hitler personally is genuine, widespread and 
undiminished. He is a legend and a symbol. He is the 
man who has lifted Germany out of the valley of humilia- 
tion and made the world respect her again. The austerity 
of his life—he is a bachelor who neither smokes nor 
drinks, and no one, I believe, has ever coupled his 
name prejudicially with any woman’s—-makes a singular 
appeal. Sober Germans, not 
Nazi and never will be, and who loathe utterly such out- 
rages as the anti-Jewish campaign (for which Hitler 
must bear a heavy personal responsibility), will tell you 
that on the whole things in Germany are better after 
Hitler than before him; the country needed pulling 
together and Hitler has done that. And there is no 
doubt whatever that in fourteen months of undisputed 
power the head of the Government has gamed a great 
deal in experience and something in moderation. If 


middle-class who are 


he is strong enough, and sensible enough, to make 
gradual but drastic changes in his immediate entourage 
it will be the better for him and for Germany. It 
may be the best thing for all concerned that he should 
stay where he is. 

In foreign affairs Herr Hitler’s general attitude need, 
in my view, inspire fewer apprehensions than it does 
in some quarters. But the conduct of foreign affairs 
provides a striking example of the extraordinary con- 
fusion into which the Nazi revolution has plunged 
German administration. * There are four elements to 
reckon with now,” an experienced foreign diplomatist 
said to me. ‘ There is the Foreign Office; there is the 
foreign affairs section of the Nazi Party under Dr. 
Rosenberg; there is the Party itself, with its head- 
quarters in the Brown House at Munich; and, finally, 
of course, there is Hitler himself.” That, “ finally, of 
course,” no doubt gives the key to the puzzle. Herr 
Hitler is at once the head of the Nazi Party and the 
head of the Government, and his word in the last resort 
is law. 

But dualism runs right through the administration. 
Side by side with the Government organization is the 
party organization, ‘The Nazi Party is not all Germany, 
nor half Germany, nor anything like it. Its membership 
is, I believe, somewhere about three millions, and it is 
A German cannot merely 
join the party if he wants to. Quality (judged by Nazi 
standards) is being aimed at, not quantity. And as there 
is only one party in Germany today, and its position of 
domination is unchallenged, its numbers are 
immaterial. There it is, then, with its organization; 
on one side of the Wilheimstrasse are the old Government 
oftices ; on the other the new organs, like the Ministry 
of Enlightenment and Propaganda, under Dr. Goebbels, 
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originating with, and characteristic of, the Party, but 
now given official form as a State Ministry, There, too, 
is the Verbindungsstab, or Liaison Staff between Party 
and Government, and there are established the officials 
who deal with the Press on behalf of the Party, and the 
others who speak for the Chancellor, putting the old 
Foreign Office spokesmen rather definitely in the shade. 
The confusion is considerable, but account must be taken 
of it by anyone anxious to understand the new régime 
in Germany. 

To anyone who is so anxious two supreme questions 
present themselves inevitably ; will the new régime last, 
and, if it does last, will it mean peace or war? The 
only practical course is to discuss the second question 
on the assumption that the answer to the first is Yes. 
It may very well not be. If Hitler’s personal popularity 
is undiminished, as I think it is, the popularity of the 
régime is not. Criticism and discontent has been vocal in 
the past month—only, of course, in private conversations 
-—-as never before since Herr Hitler became Chancellor 
(Dr. Goebbels’ oration last week against “ carpers and 
maleontents ” is significant), The main reason is 
steadily increasing fear that the Government cannot 
deliver the goods. Promises are easy, but fulfilment is 
another matter, Laudation of the new Germany will 
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count for little if the new Germany has to go hungry 
In the blaze of summer sunshine people are talking 
ominously about next winter and the possibility of bread. 
cards, I express no opinion on that. A foreign Observer 
whose business it is to study the economic situation scouts 
the idea and is convinced that Germany will Weather 
through. But the Germans who take a much more pessi- 
mistic view are men whose views command respect, too, 
The drastic price-fixing measures are creating acute dis. 
content among producers, as such measures always do: 
and the new restrictions on imports, particularly of cotton, 
must increase unemployment. Moreover, of course, the 
extensive public works now in hand as relief measures yjjj 
have sooner or later to be paid for. 

But however that may be, the one thing the world out. 
side Germany wants to know is whether under its present 
rulers—not some unknown and problematie rulers of the 
future—Germany is developing a militarist spirit perilous 
to humanity, or whether Herr Hitler’s professions of g 
desire for settled peace are something more than the 
conventional stock-in-trade of any national spokesman 
with his eyes on audiences in other countries. On that 
question, on which most of all I have tried to collect 
material for a reasonable judgement, I shall say something 
in these columns next week, 


UNIVERSITIES AND CAREERS—I 


By O. V. GUY (Secretary of the Cambridge University Appointments Board) 


wus the next few weeks something like 15,000 

men and women will be passing from the uni- 
versities of this country into a world which most of them 
have to think of in the first instance as a labour-market, 
The choice of a career is obviously all-important to the 
young graduate. Fortunately few occupations are in 
these days closed to him—TI say him, because my work 
lies among men graduates; the women’s case will, I 
understand, be dealt with in a subsequent article. The 
main fields of salaried employment for graduates leaving 
the Universities are industry and commerce ;_ education ; 
and the Government and other public services, home 
and abroad, administrative and technical, civil and 
military ; all of which require and compete for the best 
output of the Universities. Various professions con- 
tinue to attract many graduates, though we have moved 
far from the days of little over half a century ago, 
when the Church, the Law and Medicine absorbed nearly 
70 per cent. of graduates, Education perhaps 15 per 
cent., Business some 8 per cent. 

What prospect has the graduate today ‘of finding 
satisfactory employment on leaving the University? 
Lurid and often apparently circumstantial tales are 
told of the legions of unemployed young graduates ; 
newspaper articles represent the situation as deplorable 
and urgent. I can only deny these stories as far as Cam- 
bridge is concerned ; it may be that we are more fortun- 
ately placed than some others ;_ but replies to an enquiry 
addressed to the Appointments Boards of some other 
Universities, widely separated geographically, lend little 
colour to the grim tales circulated. It seems at the 
worst to be a matter of delayed employment, serious 
enough for some young men and their parents, but not 
the desperate situation I have sometimes seen painted. 
I have consulted the tutors of three Cambridge colleges, 
taken at random, to ascertain how many of their men 
“going down” in June, 1933, can be accounted for 
by April, 1934, as having either found employment or 
(in a few cases) proceeded in accordance with their 
plans to further studies, At one college, the figure is 


47 out of 49; at another, 53 out of 573; at the third, 
61 out of 64. Of the residue in each case, some of the 
men are actually in employment, either of a temporary 
nature or not the occupations they want ; one or two do 
not want employment at all. I confess myself surprised 
by these figures; but they are accurate and speak for 
themselves. Moreover they would have been substan- 
tially the same, if produced three or four months earlier. 
Not all the men employed are completely satisfied with 
their employment, but such cases are very few. 

Universities must for the sake of their own reputations 
maintain a high standard, and, generally speaking, any 
boy may be encouraged to come to the University from 
any home and any school who can reasonably be expected 
to take first-class honours; also, all boys who can be 
counted upon to exert themselves to develop mind and 
body : the University is no place in these days for the 
slack or colourless. For men who profit by their time at 
the University there is always in normal times a wide 
choice of career. Times, of course, have not been normal 
recently, and much of the talk about an excessive output 
of graduates may be discounted for this reason. Certain 
fields of employment have been restricted. Educational 
openings have not been quite so numerous, but there is 
no really substantial restriction, Appointments in 
biology and agriculture have been searcer with the general 
depression in primary production. Engineering remains 
easy to start in from the University, with the exception 
of Civil; but subsequent advancement, or even employ- 
ment, has been difficult. 

Temporary difficulties must be expected from time to 
time, especially in days like the present. But on the 
whole, it is remarkable how little the depression has 
affected graduate recruitment. The variety of careers 
open seems always to widen ; recently the opening of the 
Metropolitan Police College has presented an interesting 
possibility for the graduate, while the Navy may no 
longer remain as inaccessible as it was: hitherto there 
has been nothing there for the graduate except an occa- 
sional chance as an Instructor or Schoolmaster, but 4 
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under consideration now for the recruitment 
ita few University men annually to the Royal Marines. 

It is often asked whether graduates look enough to 
prsiness careers. It is natural and wholly desirable that 
» number should aim for Government service and a good 
proportion for Education—though a little disturbing to 
ead that some 85 per cent. of the total studying in the 
irts and Seience Faculties of one of our newer Universi- 
tes should be doing so on grants from the Board of 
fdueation ; for that must inevitably involve some lack 
ofthat contact with a variety of types and interests, which 
gould be-one of the advantages of a University course. 
Fdueation and the Public Service must be well served, 
it commerce is after all the life-blood of the nation, and 
it is of the first importance that Industry and Commerce 
should draw a good proportion of recruits from the 
(niversities, through which most of the best brains of 
the country pass. 

There has, in fact, been a tremendous development 
jn this direction already, and I do not think Cambridge 
can be looked to for an appreciably higher percentage 
of recruits to business than she now furnishes. The 
report of my Board for 1933 showed, in regard to those 
placed by it, 193 appointments to Industry and Com- 
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merce out of a total of 444 for the year. Business must 
always be in competition with other careers open to’ 
graduates ; increased prosperity may turn the minds 
of young men rather more in that direction, but the 
effect of this cannot be large; the man who has the 
right outlook for business is probably not deterred from 
it in any case. Business men on the whole do emphatic- 
ally want graduates; some are still opposed to the idea, 
but their number is steadily decreasing. But business 
men looking to the Universities for recruits ordinarily 
want men who will eventually go to the top or some- 
where near it, and the supply of such men is limited. 
If candidates of insufficient calibre are taken, mutual 
disappointment may be expected: the recruitment of in- 
ferior or unsuitable material certainly accounts for most of 
the failures, as well as for some of the remaining prejudices 
against graduates for business life. The most important 
job of an Appoint ments Board is not to produce misfits. 

The competition to get into Cambridge colleges today 
is so great as to ensure a high standard of general ability, 
and already demands for men of the right type for business 
are often greater than we can supply. The prospect 
before university entrants of the necessary calibre is 
therefore good. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND EGYPT 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


0 write on Anglo-Egyptian relations is often a thank- 
T less task. On one side are those Englishmen who 
regard any effort to solve the problem as treason and who 
think concessions useless; in their view Great Britain 
made a supreme blunder when she abolished the Protec- 
torate in 1922. They point to the corruption which they 
asert is rife in Egypt today. They say that apart from 
the intellectual classes in Cairo and Alexandria, 90 per 
cent, of the population—and especially the hard-working 
iellaheen—would be much better off under astrong British 
alministration. No more concessions to Nationalists 
should be the British “slogan.” They envisage longingly 
the firm policy which a British Mussolini would enforce. 

On the other side are the Egyptian intellectuals and 
wlitically-minded classes, no doubt only a minority, 
int in Whose hands the political power must necessarily 
resideformany years. They ask why does Great Britain not 
place Anglo-Egyptian relations on a permanently satisfac- 
tory basis by settling the points at issue once for all. 

There is an atmosphere of expectancy in Cairo today 
wanvone who has just been there, as I have, must realize. 
Anew High Commissioner with a great reputation, in 
the person of Sir Miles Lampson, has arrived, and it is 
hoped that he will leave his mark on Anglo-Egyptian 
wlations, Certainly Great Britain could not have sent a 
hetter man to Egypt. Sir Miles Lampson has had much 
experience of the Kast; he had to tread his way very 
varily in China. He has a striking presence and much 
charm of manner. I do not think Sir Miles will make 
iy declaration of policy for some time. He is 
letermined to study conditions on the spot before making 
ip his mind—a very wise proceeding. Not since Cromer 
las the British Resident had a greater opportunity of 
mitting the relations between Great Britain and Egypt 
a satisfactory and permanent footing. 

Provided we sect about it in the right way, it should be 
possible to draw up a Treaty of permanent alliance 
vetween Egypt and Great Britain, which would be of 
great benefit to both partics. But we must understand 
the Egyptian point of view and endeavour to satisfy 
Egyptian amour propre. Despite what may be said to 


the contrary, Egypt wants Great Britain’s co-operation 
and help. She has no desire to change advisers. Egypt 
would stand to gain nothing by substituting Italy or 
France for Great Britain on the banks of the Nile. 

Egyptians like many other people are sensitive 
about their status. They see other Eastern nations, like 
Persia and Irak, masters of their fate. If they want 
British advice or assistance, they wish to be free to ask 
for it and not have it forced upon them. Egyptians point 
with pride to their ancient civilization, and they think 
they have every right to their independence. The 
demand for a Treaty of Alliance should, however, come 
from Egypt, and it should be made in such a way that 
there could be no shadow of a doubt that it represented 
all sections of Egyptian opinion. But even if no such 
demand were forthcoming, and there are obviously diffi- 
culties in the way of getting such a declaration, I think 
Great Britain would be well advised to set forth the basis 
on which she would be prepared forthwith to make a 
permanent Treaty of Alliance with Egypt. If necessary, 
some of the points covered by the 1927 negotiations 
would have to be reiterated. 

There is no subject on which there is such complete 
agreement among Egyptians as on the necessity for the 
abolition of the Capitulations. Their existence hampers 
Egypt at every turn. Great Britain agreed to their 
abolition subject to the consent of the other Powers in 
1927. Sooner or later they will have to go. No modern 
independent State would tolerate them. If Great Britain 
were formally to declare that she would do her utmost to 
get other nations to agree to their abolition, she would 
show Egypt that she was determined to help the country 
by every means in her power to freedom and equality of 
status. But before agreeing to the abolition of the Capitu- 
lations there would have to be a 25-year guarantee that 
all Europeans would be tried by a European Judge, and 
in the case of appeal, by a court in which the majority of 
the judges would be Europeans. Such guarantees Egypt 
would, I believe, be ready to give. 

In former Anglo-Egyptian discussions the problem of 
the withdrawal of the Army of Occupation to the Canal 
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zone was agreed.- This is a matter for the technical 
experts. Egypt knows that the holding of the Suez 
Canal is a major Imperial issue, and that in no cireum- 
stances will Great Britain consent to lessen her control 
of the great Imperial highway between East and West. 
Egypt, so far as I was able to judge, is ready to acquiesce 
in this cardinal condition of British policy. In an air 
age the problem of defence is no longer what it was even 
ten years ago. The essential factor is that there would 
have to be strong British air defences in the canal zone. 
It might also be wise to associate Egypt with the defence 
of the canal, which would become a joint British and 
Egyptian interest if we took Egypt into full partnership, 

In past Anglo-Egyptian discussions, the problem of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan proved one of the stumbling- 
blocks. Today I think most Egyptians are quite ready 
to agree to a postponement of the problem of the Sudan 
for 15 or 20 years. They are realists. They recognize 
that Great Britain has no intention of withdrawing 
from the vast territory to which she has brought law 
and order, 

In the air age, in which the flying services between East 
and West are extended each year, the increasing im- 
portance of Palestine and Egypt becomes apparent. If 
Great Britain could ensure a friendly Egypt, a loyal 
partner, and get rid of the present anomalous status, she 
would have gone a long way towards strengthening the 


strategic position of the British Commonwealth in th 
Near East, upon which World peace so largely depends 

There are, of course, many difficult corners to be neon. 
tiated on the road to a full understanding. There js the 
problem of the taxation of Europeans. What guarantey 
could Egypt give which would satisfy the European inn 
munity ? It must be remembered that much of Egypt’ 
foreign trade is in the hands of Europeans, by whom * 
has been built up. But none of these problems jg a 
surmountable, granted the right spirit on each Sb 
Egypt wants British help. If we meet her on the gener 
problem of the Capitulations and of “ equality of statys” 
I am sure she will be willing to give guarantees as to hee 
readiness to employ British officials satisfactory to hotj 
parties. 

Most Egyptians recognize that Great Britain and the 
British community genuinely wish Egypt well. Th 
British name stands high, despite the fact that after the 
War we sometimes sent the wrong kind of publie seryan; 
to the country. But if we could once hold out the hand 
of friendship to Egypt, in no patronizing spirit, I think 
we would be surprised at the response, and incidentally 
we should have done a good day’s work for the stability of 
the Near East. In South Africa we took nationalisy 
into partnership. Cannot we do the same in Egypt? 
A frank and full Anglo-Egyptian understanding should 
be the immediate aim of British policy, 


CHANGING TRELAND 


By KATE O'BRIEN 


RELAND, to the confusion of many who have sought 
to understand, befriend or bully her, keeps on with 
a trick she has of being exceptional, even when undergoing 
experiences resembling those of other nations. It is 
therefore, perhaps, characteristic of her that, though with- 
in the last two decades she has suffered in common with 
the rest of Europe a considerable measure of social 
change, that change should in her case derive from a cause 
peculiarly her own and unrelated to those which brought 
about or are bringing about an altered system of social 
life elsewhere. 

The aristocratic conception of life—I use the adjective 
in a loose, everyday sense—has departed from Europe, 
driven off in each country by that country’s particular 
method of class warfare. It has departed from Ireland, 
too, but only at the bidding of nationalism, only because, 
as exploited under her skies, it was a foreigner’s way of 
life, a stranger’s. Had Ireland’s aristocracy been Irish 
and Catholic, had the Big House fortressed an indigenous 
tradition, it might indeed in this century be suffering 
with all traditions ; but the fact that, such as it was, it 
is now a memory, leaves us no room for surmising about 
a hypothetical Irish revolution against. an Irish aris- 
tocracy. It cuts no ice to venture a guess that there 
would have been no Irish revolution—or at least that it 
would not have come yet,—but it may be worth observing 
that Ireland, with immense differences, has also vast 
resemblances to Spain, and that country, slow to hear 
the alarums of our time, is finding now that she is not, 
after all, so sweepingly eager to be quit of the past as she 
thought she was. It is possible that Ireland would have 
been still less eager. 

But, “if ifs and ans...” The aristocracy which we 
housed for nine centuries is gone—save for a few embit- 
tered or long-sufferingly affectionate remnants of it who, 
for one reason or another, linger on in a dwindled, emptied 
world where, dodging ghosts and memories, they are for 
the most part glad to be on friendly terms with the new 


régime. The Colonel’s lady, all her acknowledged sisters 
seattered, is willing to explore her kinship with Judy 
O'Grady. But Judy is a flighty lass... . 

What is this new régime ? . At present no more thana 
boiling in a pot, a simmering something which, by its 
varied smells, we take to consist of more than one, maybe 
more than two or three ingredients. But it is too soon 
in the cooking for us to guess what our ultimate fare is to 
be. A bouillabaisse, an olla podrida, or simply an Trish 
stew ? 

To the latter dish, three elements are necessary— 
mutton, potatoes and onions. These, with stock to cover 
them, which we may take to mean the Irish character, 
and pepper and salt to liven them, the still intractable 
republicans, stand perhaps with no réles_ especially 
assigned, for the Church, the Government and that large, 
lively and mainly articulate and self-assertive bourgeois 
class which is roughly represented by Mr. Cosgrave's 
opposition and the doomed Senate. How long will this 
dish be in cooking ? When, tasting it, shall we know the 
official flavour of Irish social life ? 

De Valera stands for a bare, stripped, sober way 
of living, and leaves no effort unmade to impose it. 
The simplicity of his personal life is exemplary. His 
worst enemies must admit his cold indifference to the 
swects of office, his scorn for the soft and bright tempta- 
tions of high place, and politically he seeks to lead his 
people ever further and further away from what is 
called progress, and into a life that shall be cleared of 
inessentials, and pastoral, detached and spiritual in its 
ideal. That I take to be the dream of any man who 
insists on imposing economic nationalism upon a countly 
such as Ireland. The logical end is a_ simplification 
which thoroughly pursued must mean isolation for its 
practitioners. 

But it is only a dream, a dream with too much 
harshness and denial in it, too much non-conformity, 
ever to appeal for long either to the Irish or the Catholic 
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cannot be permanently fitted to 


aeation, It 
naginatio : : ; 
: Sah character, which from time out of mind has 
a 


celled, not in isolation, but in the stream of full life. 
b er we have done that the world remembers we 


Whatew ee : 

have done as preachers, missioners, soldiers, actors, 
fe = e 

moralists, writers, gangsters, policemen, lovers or 
« 


Tammany men. In other words, we need a sounding- 
hoard, and a big one, on which to develop our most 
characteristic powers. At either extreme end of -the 
scale, aS mystics, philosophers, mathematicians, musicians, 
or as mere clods, unquestioning hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, we have not shown any special 
aptitude. ; 

We are an extrovert nation and cannot finally be 
tuned inside out. We are also intensely individualistic, 
however, and have an egotism and personal awareness 
that in the simplest of us can express itself over and 
over again in embarrassing and foolish ways. This 
means that no more than national isolation can com- 
munism or the doctrines of mass consciousness be thrust 
upon us. For good or ill, we remain what we have 
always been, Catholics and individuals, and those two 
constants, though they may have very much to experience, 
and to be confused by, through the spoil-sport fanaticism 
to which at present, in curious panic, the Eternal Church 
is lending itself in Ireland—almost as if She were a 
Baptist sect—and_ through political upheavals which 
we will have always- with us, may manage, with luck 
and if the world remains intact for long enough for it 


to matter, to accomplish a tolerably civilized society. 
A society mainly urban in its stimulus, in contrast to 
the departed one which spread from isolated great 
houses. It will be urban because we talk well and mock 
well—need the street and restaurant for these practices 
—and if, traditionally and truly, we like the racecourse 
and the hunting field, we like their accidents of sociability 
at least as much as their essentials. 

At present this social life, beginning to assert itself, 
is a bit hysterical and self-conscious. The spirit of 
censorship that would repress it and wrongly call it 
foreign is very formidable, but so unnatural to Ireland 
that it really cannot be regarded as a permanent danger, 
though always, one ventures to guess, there will remain 
—a different thing—the categorical imperative of the 
Church, which will certainly control, let us hope in the 
traditional and not in the new-fangled manner, the 
country’s intellectual life. No bad thing maybe—if one 
looks about the modern world with impartial eyes, and 
hears the despairing cries of its undisciplined intelligentsia. 
And it is because of a conviction that the Chureh will, 
above all other forces, shape and decide Ireland's social 
life in the next century that one must omit the sophis- 
ticated bayleaf of intellectualism from the simmering 
stewpot, for whatever amount of that kind of thing is 
considered necessary will have to be subject to the 
Church, and of its own essence. In any case, so far as 
one knows, there has never been a bayleaf in a properly 
cooked Irish stew. 


THE BAMBOO FLUTE 


By STELLA BENSON 


AST time I was in England, I was taught to make 
bamboo flutes; a very complicated and prettily 
rustic craft, it seemed, with only one drawback—that 
the bamboo flute, when made, could rarely, if ever, be 
induced to play. The completed flute has a most charm- 
ing wildwood look ; one feels like Pan in the forest until 
one begins to play—and then one feels like a frustrated 
glassblower. 

But since coming back to China—the home of the 
bamboo—I have learnt how to make a bamboo flute that 
not only will play, but cannot be induced to stop playing. 
This is the recipe. You take a camp bed and season it 
with sheets and pillows to taste ... but perhaps I 
had better begin at the beginning of my discovery. The 
place where I live in China has no modern conveniences ; 
no golf links, C. of E., running water h. and c., drainage 
system, railway system, or electric light system exist 
within many hundreds of miles. Air, by day, is provided 
by punkahs worked by little-boy-power. By night it is 
not provided—you have to go and look for it. When 
night falls upon our primitive day, it falls with a crash— 
almost literally with a crash. As the hot sun falls into the 
hot sea, the breeze—apparently—follows it; the fortis- 
simo aeroplane whirrings of shrill insects crash into silence 
so abruptly that, for a moment, you feel as if you had 
been blown up. A stunned leaden deafness lies upon the 
air and the heart for a few minutes, and then the night 
begins to hum, very much as the day did, but on a lower 
note. At this point, you go to bed, the only alternative 
being to sit, melting like a lump of tallow, shoulder to 
shoulder with a sizzling kerosene lamp. Bed, in this 
climate where every hour is a hunt for air, means a camp 
bed. Not for me the immobile mausoleum of a real 
mattressed, metal bed, rooted on one airless site. Mine 


isa nimble greyhound of a camp bed, lightly harnessed to 
chase the breeze. 


Literally, my camp bed hunts with 





the hounds. Dogs have a nose for a breeze. When bed- 
time comes, the dog prospectors of my family range with 
raised noses round the verandahs, and wherever a knot 
of dogs finally settles, there, you may be sure, the best 
breeze is to be found. And thither I come, whisking my 
‘amp bed into position. ‘** Where the dog sits, there sit I.” 
. . . Tcannot say that I am cordially welcomed by the 
canine discoverers of the site. The dogs are in very much 
the same position as that unlucky Indian holy man who 
found a particularly holy cave, and had hardly settled 
into it, in lofty sanctitude, when a devoted royal disciple, 
full of good intentions and only too anxious to subsidize 
holiness, hurried up and built an expensive marble city 
all over the holy spot—to the horror of the saint. Just 
so do I—camp bed, cough drops, candlestick, and all— 
bustle along to share the dogs’ sanctuary. 

And here the bamboos come into the story. It must 
be remembered that in a part of the world like ours, life 
is lived on a Bamboo Standard. If we want ropes, we 
plait bamboo strands ; if we want sunblinds or floormats 
or fans, we weave young bamboos together; if we want 
rooftrees, masts, stilts, horsewhips, oars, crutches, 
splints for broken legs, or gallows, we chop bamboos down. 
If we want vegetables we eat bamboo shoots ; if we want 
to poison enemies, we send them a bamboo pill. And so, 
if we want to make a light frame for the necessary mos- 
quito net upon a camp bed, we chop down eight small 
bamboos and tie them together at the corners with 
bamboo peel. 

Well . . . there, alas! you have your recipe for a 
bamboo flute ; you chop down eight small bamboos and 
frame your camp bed with them. . . . Hunt your breeze, 
and as soon as you find your breeze, your bed begins to 
play. Bamboos, artfully made into flutes by English 
amateur craftsmen, are dumb; bamboos made into the 
frame of a camp bed are impossible to silence. Cotton 
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wool, stuffed desperately into every mouthpiece, only 
succeeds in changing the note. The only result of 


stuffing my first soprano bamboo with solid cotton wool 


along its whole length was that it turned into second alto. 
Corks have no effect. Sealing wax (besides setting the 
mosquito net on fire) is barren of results. Smashing the 
bamboos in a rage and putting in a new set is useless. 
Carpenters are appealed to in. vain—indeed, as_ all 
Chinese seem to be born with reinforced concrete nerves, 
it is impossible to explain to any member of this race 
how deeply the Nordic sensibility resents a musical bed. 
Sometimes, when I finally despair of sleep, I try to make 
a virtue of necessity, and manipulate the cotton wool so 
as to tune the bed to a purposeful harmony, but Ihave never 
yet achieved anything more elaborate than the opening 
chord of Heilige Nacht. 

And so I am held at the mercy of all the noises of the 
night. My bed’s piping opens the door to all the other 
enemies of sleep. The night watchman every hour walks 
round the compound playing his Tic-toe to warn thieves 
of his approach and to remind his employer of his 
fidelity ; tic-toc for eleven o’clock, tic-tic-toc for twelve, 
tic for one, tic-tic for two; the dogs growl every time he 
passes. In the background of hearing, a pedlar parades 
the village street, crying (as it seems) “ Ya—ya—took— 


a 
00—00—oo-~” in a long crescendo and diminuendo like 
sneeze recorded by a slow-motion talkie. The rain bin 
cries all night, ‘ Rain—rain—rain —lots-and-lots.y 
rain,’ with maddeningly slight variations; the ey ‘ 
never quite the same and never quite different; he Bin 
to be continually conscientiously rehearsing his répertoin 
of variations, trying to beat his own record, and I always 
imagine his wife sitting on the next twig counting—* 4 
hundred and four—a hundred and five-—a hundred and 
-—no, darling, you did that one before.” “ Oh, did Ip 
Sorry. What about this?” If it has rained recently, jy 
cries, “I told you so—I told you so...” 1, 
bamboos in the garden shuffle and rattle, for bamboo 
in a garden can always find a breeze to bow to, just 
bamboos round a bed can always find a breeze to sing 
to. .. . And so, led by my treacherous bamboos, ties 
thing sings the hot night through. 

It makes me tired to think of those anxious amates 
in England trying to make bamboo sing—sawing a square 
hole kere, boring a round hole there, blowing the pith out 
of that, fitting a cork into this—when the real receipt js s 
simple. But who, having tried my method, would wis) 
to hear a bamboo’s voice again? Anyone who has once 
conquered the reserve of this immoderate vegetahle 
knows that bamboos should be seen and not heard, 
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THE BLACK-A-VISED STAGE VILLAIN 


By W. J. LAWRENCE 


T is more than passing strange that no one has hitherto 
remarked that a story told of Old Rowley in Colley 
Cibber’s classic autobiography on the authority of 
Thomas Betterton, the famous actor, throws a revealing 
flashlight on the origin of a curious old stage convention, 
some relics of which subsisted until a time well within 
living memory. Once, when present at the Duke's 
Theatre at a performance of Macbeth, the swarthy 
king turned to one of the courtiers seated with him 
in his box just as the scene between Macbeth and the 
Two Murderers had ended, and playfully asked, “ Pray, 
what is the meaning that we never see a rogue in a play, 
but Godsfish ! they always clap him on a black periwig 
—when it is well known one of the greatest rogues in 
England always wears a fair one?” Unfortunately, 
historians have been too much exercised in mind over 
the identity of the rogue in question--whether my lord 
Shaftesbury or another—to note the implications of 
Old Rowley’s remark. A little reflection must convince 
anybody of understanding that the custom referred to 
cannot possibly have been of recent origin, else the Merry 
Monarch, easy-going and all as he was, would hardly have 
spoken of it so good-humouredly. Nothing but the 
authority of a long-established stage convention could have 
justified or condoned such a practice in the days when the 
restored Stuart matched his swarthiness with the blackest 
of perukes, and was moreover an assiduous playgoer. 
There are cogent reasons for believing that this pre- 
tended characteristic of unmitigated scoundrelism dated 
from Shakespeare’s day. If gentlemen even then pre- 
ferred blondes, they had no monopoly of the preference. 
An old dislike to dark-haired people was still persisting. 
As Shakespeare said in the Sonnets : 
“Tn the old age black was not counted fair, 
Or if it were, it bore not beauty’s name.” 


Love compelling him to run counter to the taste of the 
times, Biron maintained of Rosaline in Love’s Labour’s Lost: 


“QO, if in black my lady’s brows be deck'd, 
it mourns that painting and usurping hair 
Should ravish doters with a false aspect ; 


And therefore is she born to make black fair.” 


The bestowal of a black wig and a dark aspect upon 
the stage villain was a concession to the prejudices and 
prepossessions of the times. The Elizabethans liked to 
have the characters in a play well and truly labelled, 
Stage villains were expected soon to show their hands: 
the vogue of soliloquy enabled them safely to reveal 
their inner thoughts. Attire was distinguishing and 
often symbolic. Kings seldom appeared without their 
crowns, and the King in the dumb show in Ham 
actually lay down and went to sleep in his. Henew 
the prime utility of the coal-black wig. Once a player 
emerged wearing it, the spectator was assured that 
nefariousness was in the air, and about to get to work. 
It takes all sorts to make an audience, and things wer 
thus made easy for the obtuse. 

All this has something more than mere likelihood to 
recommend it. One can advance a modicum of support: 
ing evidence. To prevent the theory being condemne! 
to go by the board, Tom Killigrew comes nobly to the 
rescue. Fated as patentee of the King’s Theatre to play 
a prominent part in the story of the Restoration drama, 
Killigrew had early dramatic aspirations, and wrote two 
plays which were produced at the Cockpit in later Caroline 
days. Too uncompromising a royalist to find thing 
comfortable in England during the interregnum, he spent 
some years agrecably in Italy. In 1650, and the following 
year, while sojourning in Turin and Florence, he employe! 
his leisure in writing a tragi-comedy in two parts calle! 
Cicilia and Clorinda, which never had the good fortune ty 
be acted, but got into print in 1668. Concerning tl 
costume of the villain of the piece one reads in the book, 
“ Orante is cloathed in black, with black feathers. black 
perriwig, his person crooked and ugly, with a dagget 
by his side.” 

On the whole, then, there are sound crough reasons fi 
believing that the stage convention against which th: 
king so quaintly protested had originated long before his 
reign, and it is certain that it persisted long after. On: 
recalls how, in 1709, at a time when much internal con 
motion was taking place at Drury Lane, Steele announced 
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The Tatler a pretended sale of the theatre’s effects, of 
i ce ; : 
which he gave a humorous list including “ the Com- 

. a Murderer in a Bandbox; consisting of a 
plesion 0 ; g 

‘ . 
jarge Piece of burnt Cork, and a Coal-black Peruke.” 
ime passes, but the story remains the same. In his 
em of “The Actor” written in 1762, Robert Lloyd 
jveighs against the monotonous stability of theatrical 
costume : 
“To suit tho dress demands the actor's art, 

Yet some there are who overdress the part. 

To some prescriptive right gives settled things— 

Black wigs to murderers, feathered hats to kings. 

Yet Michael Cassio might be drunk enough, 

Though all his features were not grimed in snuff. 

Why should Poll Peachum shine in satin clothes ? 

Why every devil dance in scarlet hose ?” 

(arrick had thoughts of reforming all this, but he con- 
fessed that he dreaded the resulting protests of the un- 
thinking in the galleries, more particularly as such pro- 
tests generally took the form of bottles and rotten apples. 
So progress was slow. Garrick’s sometime associate, 
fom Davies the bookseller, writing in his Dramatic 
Miscellanies, in 1783, takes occasion to put an unaccept- 
able gloss upon Hamlet’s outburst, “ Begin, murderer, 
leave thy damnable faces, and begin.” In his view : 

“This contains a censure upon the custom of certain actors, 
who were cast into the parts of conspirators, traitors and mur- 
derers, who used to disguise themselves in very black wigs; and 
distort their features, in order to appear terrible ; in short, to 
discover that which art should teach them to conceal. I have 
wen Hippisley act the first Murderer in Macbeth: his face was 
made pale with chalk, distinguished with large whiskers, and a 
long black wig. This custom of dressing so preposterously the 
hateful implements of the tragic scene, is now almost worn out.” 

It would be making a grave mistake to conclude from 
this that the black-a-vised stage villain was about to 
receive his quietus. Neither Davies nor any other 
person of his time could have foreseen the imminent rise 
of melodrama, that new dramatic delight which was either 
to prolong the existence of, or resuscitate (one hardly 
knows which) the hoary convention. Beginning in an 
atmosphere of rich romanticism and ending in one of 
lurid realism, melodrama, throughout all its vicissitudes, 
hugged the black-browed villain to its heart. Vainly did a 
stray iconoclast rebel. With some vividness I recall that 
some forty-odd years ago there was a fertile-minded actor- 
author touring the provinces with his own well-knit melo- 
dramas, one F. A. Scudamore by name, who conceived the 
idea that the public had wearied of dark-complexioned mis- 
creants and wrote a piece in which the bright particular 
villain was flaxen-haired. But the novelty, so far from 
affording any intellectual refreshment, was viewed as an 
outrage on the law and the prophets. For some remaining 
years the villain still pursued her, but it was the black-a- 
vised villain of old. 


A Cool Curved Shell 


A CURVED cool shell 
Your hand, to hold 
Incense and myrrh 
and spoils of gold. 
To cup within 

Its fluted shape 
The silver fig 

And golden grape. 
To trap an echo 
From the seas 

Of rainbow-hinting 
Fantasies. 

To catch the light 
On lifting wings, 
The beauty of 

All beauteous things. 
A curved cool shell 
Your hand to me. 
A harbour from 


Tumultuous sea. 
Racuet E. Crowpy. 


ART AMBULANT 


[D’UN CORRESPONDANT FRANCAIS} 
A crise mondiale, qui, aprés avoir exercé ses ravages 
sur les pays les plus divers, s’est abattue a son 
tour, il y a un peu plus de deux ans, sur la France, a 
atteint durement, on le sait, les industries de luxe, qui 
constituaient lun des fleurons les plus brillants de notre 
couronne commerciale. La nécessité générale de sacrifier 
le superflu a eu pour conséquence progressive une réaction 
sévére contre tout ce que lon appelait d’un joli nom 
symbolique : “ Varticle de Paris.” Mais si la férocité 
des temps a sévi sur le plan mi-luxueux, mi-utilitaire 
des colifichets et des ornements de géut, que dire du 
domaine purement artistique, ot elle s'est acharnée 
impitoyablement ? Graveurs, peintres, sculpteurs et 
décorateurs figurérent, dés le début, au nombre des 
plus frappés. En vain organisérent-ils, aux époques 
traditionnelles, des salons, ou encore des expositions 
locales & Yoecasion des braderies de quartier, le public 
ne répondit que mollement a leur appel. Inviter les 
gens a venir admirer de belles oeuvres ne suffisait point ; 
il edt fallu, pour avoir quelques chances de provoquer 
le réflexe dachat, transporter ces mémes ocuvres sous 
les yeux de l'éventuel client. Il efit fallu, en d’autres 
termes, inverser le probléme, et, puisque Tacheteur ne 
venait pas a oeuvre dart, faire venir Foeuvre dart a 
lacheteur. 

Cette conception dune esthétique adaptée a la crise, 
dune facon de technique ambulante, et d'art vagabond, 
nallait pas sans soulever de redoutables détails d’organisa- 
tion. La question du transport était, entre toutes, la 
plus délicate. Il n'a pas fallu moins de lautorité du 
Directeur général des Chemins de fer de Etat ct des 
services ministériels des Beaux-Arts pour résoudre les 
ultimes difficultés et permettre la réalisation de cctte 

hardiesse si neuve, et dot les artistes 
tant pour l'avenir. 

Il s‘agit d'un Salon-roulant, c’est-d-dire d'un train 
spécial, composé de six wagons aménagés en voitures- 
expositions, qui, le 15 juin prochain, quittera, pour la 
premiére fois, Paris, en vue d’un important périple, 
lequel, par Versailles, Le Mans, la Bretagne et la Vendée, 
le conduira jusqu’a Bordeaux, dot il regagnera ensuite 
la capitale par Angouléme, Poitiers, le val de Loire 


entreprise, d'une 
francais espérent 


et la Beauce. 

Le train-salon séjourncra une moyenne de trois jours 
dans chaque ville ot un arrét aura été prévu. Un con- 
férencier présentera et commentera les statues ou tableaux 
exposés. La visite du train s’accomplira avec le maxi- 
mum de confort. Les voitures ont été, en effet, concues 
dans un esprit tout a fait moderne, avec éclairage nuancé, 
tentures, décors et tapis. Le passage dun wagon a 
Yautre s‘effectuera sans heurt, si bien que TYensemble 
donnera vraiment Timpression dune immense galerie 
mobile. Au fur et 4 mesure des achats, que les organisa- 
teurs ct, plus encore, sans doute, les exposants cux-mémes, 
souhaitent nombreux, les piéces enlevées seront rem- 
placcées par d'autres oeuvres tenues en réserve dans un 
fourgon spécial. Quant a la sélection des oeuvres, elle 
sera assurée, avec la plus totale impartialité, par les 
dirigeants des diverses soci¢étés ayant participé aux 
récents salons, et selon un pourcentage rationnel basé 
sur le nombre de leurs adhérents. 

On ne peut que désirer un heureux et fructueux voyage 
au beau train de réve qui s’en va, dans quelques semaines, 
partir sur les rails de France, emportant dans ses flanes 
les plus belles productions artistiques de notre maniére 
nationale, ainsi que salucr, avee un rien de sympathique 
surprise, cette alliance inattendue de Praxitéle et de 


Stephenson. 
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The Theatre 


“The Dark Tower.” By George S. Kaufman and 
Alexander Woollcott. At the Shaftesbury 


THE experienced theatre-goer who finds a suit of armour 
playing a part in the interior decoration of the stage knows 
that he is in for one of two things: either his sides will be 
expected to ache, or his flesh to creep. There is no middle 
course. The Dark Tower, as it happens, is an essay in the 
horrific. 





















































It is an unsuccessful essay chiefly because the element of 
suspense is absent. The authors have conceived a prepos- 
terous situation, involving a number of consistently improb- 
able characters and liquidated in a highly fantastic way ; but 
they did not thereby jeopardize their chances of success. 
In a thriller it is not the things that happen, nor the people 
they happen to, that count; it is the things which the 
audience has good reason to suppose are shortly going 
to happen. 

Suspense is everything. It may be said of the characters in 
this type of drama that as long as most of them are bipeds 
and one of them is beautiful the audience is satisfied ; they 
need be no more elaborately invested with humanity than 
A, B and C, who in the algebra books of our childhood dis- 
played in so many fields of endeavour an equable and tireless 
rivalry. The merest puppets will do. As long as the threats 
to their physical, moral, and material welfare are sufficiently 
cogent and continuous, they will claim our attention and our 
sympathy ; the most confirmed misogynist will discover an 
interest in the dullest woman if she is about to be publicly 
sawp in half. 

For confirmation of this theory, look at Ten Minute Alibi, 
which, with a set of characters no more nearly human than 
a troupe of sea lions, has in a year enchanted audiences from 
Liverpool to Liberia. 

The authors of The Dark Tower have all the ingredients of 
excitement to hand, but use them sparingly ; we may be 
intrigued, but we are never concerned, about what is going 
to happen next. The thriller does not thrill, 

Stanley Vance is a bad man. He orders silk shirts by the 
dozen and keeps two lethargic white mice for purposes 
unspecified. His untimely reappearance from what was 
thought to be the grave throws his wife (a famous actress 
making her come-back at Kew) out of her histrionic 
stride, for Vance is a Svengali with the impresario left out ; 
he hypnotizes his wife into somnambulism rather than 
celebrity. 








































































































































































































We itch to rid the world of such a monster. So does his wife’s 
brother. So does her manager. So does the mysterious 
Mr. Sarnoff, a visitor to London whose extravagantly foreign 
appearance could be explained only by the World Economie 
Conference or by the fact that he was somebody else in 
disguise. And, sure enough, the ineffable Vance does 
in time succumb to half a pint of poison and four inches 
of cold steel. The identity of his assassin must remain a 
secret, 

The play is neither produced nor acted as well as it might 
be. Mr. Francis L. Sullivan is too negative a monster, 
suavely suggesting the repellent but failing to achieve the 
formidable. Miss Edna Best, in a thankless part, is rather 
monotonous in misfortune; both producer and authors 
should have made her less dazed and more daunted. Mr. 
Edgar Norfolk’s performance as her chivalrous manager 
has not enough edge to it. 

On the other hand, Mr. Basil Sydney is forcefully sardonic 
as the actress’s brother, nor does M. Anton Stengel deserve 
less praise in the guttural and enigmatic part of Sarnoff, 
Miss Winifred Oughton discovers in the old house-keeper a 
* character,” though she cannot discard the inverted commas, 
and Miss Martita Hunt gives immense point to an _ else 
irrelevant aunt. 












































































































































The performance of the white mice, it seemed to me, erred 
on the side of under-acting. 








PreTER FLEMING, 





STAGE AND SCREEN 


SS 


The Cinema 


“The Scarlet Empress.” At the Carlton 


THERE might have been an opportunity of comparing ty 
Catherines—Marlene Dietrich directed in this Paramount 


picture by Josef von Sternberg, and Elisabeth Bergner 


directed by Dr. Paul Czinner in Korda’s recent British 
production, Catherine the Great. But the two films are alike 
only in covering the same period, starting with Catherine's 
marriage to the Grand Duke Peter, heir to the Russian 
throne, and ending with the palace revolution, seventeen 
years later, which cost Peter his life and made Catherine 
Empress. Marlene Dietrich has very few acting chances, 
for von Sternberg has smothered her under an extraordinary 
array of grotesquely opulent costumes and settings. She 
looks well, and acts well, now and then; but the characters 
are important mainly as figures in a charade. 

Quite evidently, von Sternberg made up his mind not 
to take history too seriously, His Peter, skilfully played by 
Sam Jaffe, is almost exactly like Harpo Marx; and the 
resemblance is far too close to be accidental. The palace 
doors are about ten feet high and a foot thick ; the ladies-in. 
waiting can open them only by pushing in rugger-scrum 
formation. There is a profusion of candles and ikons and 
weirdly distorted sculpture, and a tremendous clashing 
at every opportunity of church bells. No doubt, the use of 
all these trappings is to some extent governed by a wish to 
produce a definite impression—an impression of barbaric 
brilliance, contrasting outward luxury with cruel and primitive 
manners. But the whole thing is deliberately exaggerated, 
earicatured—even though this Catherine, who quickly 
learns to rule through her military lovers, is probably nearer 
the truth than Elisabeth Bergner’s pathetic child. 

The Scarlet Empress will please photographers and students 
of interior decoration. It will stimulate those who enjoy 
that peculiar form of sadistic art which mingles the erotic 
with the grotesque. It has not got much to offer anyone 
in search of credible human drama, 


** Pécheur d’Islande.” At the Academy 


It is difficult for anyone who has not read Pierre Loti’s 
novel to criticize this French talkie, which opens at the 
Academy on Saturday, May 19th. The story—concerned 
mainly with the hesitating courtship of a Breton fisherman 
and his death at sea soon after his marriage—is very slight, 
and probably the book depends largely on descriptive atmo- 
sphere. The film has some pleasant glimpses of ships at sea, 
but the director has made no serious attempt to reconstruct 
the life of the little fishing community in visual terms, English 
audiences may find the general background a little obscure, 
and the relationships of the characters are not always obvious, 

The story is told through a series of rather abrupt dialogue 
scenes, usually with the speakers posed rigidly within a given 
setting, and the acting of the heroine is inclined to follow the 
same theatrical tradition. The appearance of Yvette Guilbert 
as a grandmother promises much, and her face—even in 
repose—is wonderfully expressive, but she has no chance to 
add much to the total effect. Throughout the film there are 
hints of promising local material which might have been 
worked up—for instance, the religious earnestness of the 
fishermen and their fatalistie beliefs about the sea. Not 
long before his marriage the hero insists that he is ‘ wedded 
to the sea,’ and some of his comrades seem to think that 
he is drowned because by marrying he has invited the jealousy 
of the winds and waves. But the camera, all along, does far 
too little to help the players. 


GENERALLY RELEASED NEXT WEEK. 

Duck Soup.—The Marx Brothers in a Ruritanian extra- 
vaganza. Too much slapstick, and atmosphere too neat 
musical comedy ; but in certain episodes the Brothers are at 
their best. 

Only Yesterday.—Margaret Sullavan, new to the screen, 
does well in a quietly emotional part. But the story is trite, 
sentimental, and long-winded. CuARLES Davy. 
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they ought to have done. 


Music A Broadcasting Calendar 
** Schwanda” FRIDAY, MAY 18th 
very easy to criticize the choice of new operas for produc- "7-15 Goodwill Day Children’s Ss  aplalilaaiaaal Wireless 

Iris ap cee een 1 I Message of the Children of Wales .. o+ ee 

tion this season made by the Covent xarden authorities. It is 19.30 Along the Roman Roads: G. M. Boumphrey. "A new 
not quite so easy to make constructive suggestions about what series for walkers and amateur explorers .. ~ CN 
<nquiries among musicians, both 29-00 — Trials—Simon Lord Lovat, 1747. Repeat per- a 
ormance ai aa a aa ° 

rofessional and amateur, as to what they would like to hear 21.00 Music of the Church—Chester. Relayed from the Cathe- 
in preference to Schwanda and Arabella, have elicited the dral. Organ and choir Rs Iva tf N. 
To the 22.00 Gétterddimmerung, Act 111, from Covent Garden oi L.R., &c. 


almost unanimous answer of Cardillac and Wozzeck. 
objection that, apart from their unsuitability to Covent 
Garden conditions, these grim and sordid dramas would 
hardly provide the light relief required in a repertory 
weighed down with the tremendous seriousness of Wagner and 
Beethoven, the only reply was that Neues vom Tage and 
Johnny spielt auf ought to be done. I fear, however, that at 
this time of day Krenek’s negroid music, which was not exactly 
up to date when it was written, would sound oddly old- 
fashioned, while Hindemith’s journalism would hardly provoke 
more excitement than an old copy of The Daily Stunt. 

The truth is that ‘** grand ” opera is no longer being written 
except by composers who are still living in the past. The 
modern development of music, coupled with the changed sozial 
conditions which art inevitably reflects, has killed the old 
expensive grand style of more leisured days. Schwanda is a 
typical instance of an attempt to put back the clock. Its 
theme and its main musical material are those of the unso- 
phisticated folk-operas of Smetana. As, however, Herr 
Weinberger was writing it in the nineteen-twenties and not in 
the eighteen-seventies, he was not content with the simple 
harmonic idiom and modest orchestra of his model. So, with 
a popular success in view, he compromised half-way and 
loaded his peasant-tunes with all the orchestral sophistications 
which were fashionable in Germany circa 1900. The result 
isa pretentious hotch-potch of incongruous styles. The gay 
Bohemian tunes, which are the chief attraction of the work, 
are set beside reminiscences of Puccini's artificial lusciousness 
and embedded in a score which owes a d=bt only to the thicker 
and less agreeable side of Strauss’s instrumental manner. 
For a great part of the opera the orchestra sounds more like a 
steam-organ in full blast than anything else. 

This incongruity between material and manner was no- 
where so obvious as in the scene in Hell, whither Schwanda 
goes in the course of his inconsequent adventures. Comic 
devils are part of the stock-in-trade of Czech opera, and the 
simple fun of this scene would be quite amusing if it were 
presented in an unsophisticated manner. As it stands, the 
humour of it, which is that of an impromptu charade, is 
overwhelmed under the highly artificial apparatus. A 
simple sincerity might have carried it off successfully, but 
it is diflicult for a twentieth-century cosmopolitan with one 
eye on the box-oflice to write with sincerity about ideas 
derived from the beliefs of artless peasants. For the rest there 
was no evidence of any sense of characterization or of the 
faculty for clinching in music a dramatic situation, which 
are the essential qualifications for the composition of opera, 

In spite of its faults, Schwanda der Dudelsackpfeifer does 
at least fulfil the function of bringing a touch of brightness 
and humour into the opera-house. It mightily pleased an 
audience which had with difficulty concealed its boredom 
with the majesty of Fidelio. It is well peppered with lively 
melodies, of which the hearer can retain sufficient for the 
construction of a bathroom-aubade; its story is sufficiently 
entertaining to hold the interest, even though the best 
dramatic use has not been made of the material ; and it has 
the eternal attraction of the exotic. That it will hold its 
popularity is more doubtful. In Germany its immense 
success was due, I imagine, to the relief it afforded from the 
grim earnestness and cynical amorality, truly. reflecting social 
and political conditions, of contemporary German music. 
It is an odd reflection that this amiable piece of nonsense 
should now be banned in Germany, while Fidelio, which 
contains the most powerful anti-Nazi propaganda, is allowed 
to retain its place in the repertory. The moral of its produe- 


tion here, however, is that Covent Garden should stick to 
its last and, being the museum it is, set before us the master- 
pieces, great and little, of the past, until and unless “ 
opera becomes once more a living force. 


grand ” 


DyYNELEY Hussey, 





22.20 Short Story—The Most Miserable of Mea: Desmond 

MacCarthy oes me ne a ae << Be N. 
SATURDAY, MAY oth 

10.45 A Traveller in Search of Music: Philip Thornton ee N. 

17.15 Children’s Hour Programme from a ward in the Children’s 

Hospital, Great Ormond Street ; a wa De N 

18.30 The Australian Team : Howard Marshall .. te = N. 


18.45 Labour, setitites Leisure: Thomas Jones, C.H. (in 
Welsh) . N., W.R. 
19.05 Island Tour—I. S. P. B. Mais explores the Islands of 
Britain, beginning with the Outer Hebrides a N. 
20.30 The W ‘eck in Scotland : George Blake aid Ae acon eles 
21.20 Time to Spare : the unemployed series... N. 


22.30 Gladstone’s opening address at the Saltney Institute, read 
by Ian Sinclair Phail. (Anniversary of Gladstone’s death) N. 
SUNDAY, MAY 2oth 
11.00 Service from Birmingham Cathedral: Rt. Rev. A. 
Hamilton Baynes N. 
14.40 Queen Elizabeth’s Subjects —Cardinal Allen: A. me Rowse se N. 
16.50 Bach Church Cantata No. 82. N 
17-30 Pillars of the English C hurch— Frederick Denison Maurice : 
Professor C. E. Raven N 
17.45 Chamber Music: Reginald Paul Pianoforte Quartet and 
Margrit Franke. Brahms and Frank Bridge < a N. 
19.30 Poems of William Morris: read by Dav id Gretton ee BER. 
19.55 Scottish Religious Service from Govan Old Church, 
Glasgow: Rev. G. F. Macleod, M.C. N 
19.55 Scottish Episcopal Service from St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Edinburgh: Very Rev. W. J. Margetson .. ie . ales 
20.00 Presbyterian Service from Trinity Church, Bath: Rev. 
R. C. Gillie, D.C.L. 


21.05 Symphony Concert, including “Das Licbesmahl der 


Apostel ” (Wagner) for chorus and orchestra L.R. 
MONDAY, MAY aist 
18.50 Books in General: Desmond MacCarthy .. a ae N. 
19.30 Versailles and After .. ae va N. 
20.00 John Southern’s Hour of Old-time Music-hall N. 
20.00 Chamber Concert—Quartet and Songs. Armstrong Gibbs, 
Elgar, &c. N.R. 
20.00 Patufla Kennedy-Fraser and M: argarct Kennedy i in‘ * Songs 
of the Hebrides ” 2 ae S.R. 
21.15 Arabella, Act Il, from ‘Covent Garden L R., &c. 
21.20 Mind, the Doctor— Fatigue and the Modern World : by a 
Doctor .. aa N. 
21.35 Bank Holiday— —a Whitsun Holiday "Radio News-Reel .. N. 
TUESDAY, MAY 22nd 
12.00 Opening of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. Service from St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh $.R. 
13.00 Opening Ceremony from the Hall of Assembly 2) eee 
20.30 The Web of Thought and sseiimadlibe anamen our Minds— 
a Discussion . ‘ N. 
21.45 Die Meistersinger, Act Ill, from Covent Garden N. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 23rd 
10.45 Thinking Aloud: A. G. Street — ae a N. 
18.50 Science in the Making : Gerald Heard mi me ‘“ N. 
19.05 For Farmers Only : John Morgan .. we a oe N. 
19.30 In Trouble—The Adult Offender : Lt.-Col. Sir Vivian 
Henderson. An account of “ star” prisoners. N. 
20.00 Edinburgh Entertains—a play for Assembly Week by 
Christine Orr .. : S.R. 
21.10 Impressions of Germany : Sir. Arnold Wilson, C.M.G. N. 
21.20 Films Worth Seeing : Oliver Baldwin N. 
21.35 Symphony Concert: B.B.C. Orchestra. Mozart, Franck, &c. N. 
21.35 Speech on the Abolition of the Slave Trade by William 
Wilberforce, 1789 - NR. 
21.55 Pilot Station—a relay from the Gravesend Pilot Station, 
Royal Terrace Pier ; ; L.R., &c. 
THURSD AY, M AY ‘a 
10.45 The Year in Whitehall: Mrs. Oliver Strachey . N. 
17.15 Waterways of England—No. 9. “ Anglers on he Dove ” 
L. du Garde Peach .. aa N. 
18.55 Die Meistersinger, Act I, from C ov ent ‘Garden a R., &t. 
19.00 Empire Day Programme from Australia—the first overseas 
contribution of a new series .. N. 
19.30 The International Side of Trade Unionism: Walter M. 
Citrine .. N. 
21.00 Wings of the Morning : ‘new radio play by Lance Sieveking. 
The story of a crime committed in the fourth dimension .. L.R. 
21.20 — E mpire Society Banquet. Speech by Lord Lon- ‘n 


donderry 

21.35 Recital: Stiles- ‘Allen, Eda Kersey and Berkcley Mason .. N. 

Foundations of Music (18.30 N.) 
May 18th. Monteverdi’s Madrigals: the Wircless Singers. 

May 21st, 22nd, 23rd, 25th. Becthoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas; 

Edward Isaacs. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Revived Crafts 

The Oxford Rural Community Council, which is fondly 
known as the Ore, deserves among birds of such feather 
the title of the Great Ore. It has done much fine pioneer 
work in the past. Its latest success is in apostolic succession 
and gives new promise of a development devoutly to be 
wished, Last year it formed a Guild of Oxford Craftsmen, 
on the lines of the Blacksmiths’ Guilds formed in Hampshire 
and other counties; but further steps were taken, The 
Guild was proudly registered as the Oxfordshire Rural 
Industries Co-operative Society; and under this rather 
burdensome name, very active work in both manufacture 
(a word we mendaciously apply to factory work) and in sale 
was organized. A permanent showroom is engaged (at 
Boswell’s in Oxford) where the work of the craftsman may 
be seen by the public, and a very persuasive little folder is 
published in which the work of the various crafts is illustrated 
and named. The craftsmen include workers in wrought 
iron, in sheet’ iron, in wood, in osier and wattle and in stone, 


Where Oxford Leads ~ 

The whole credit does not, of course, belong to Oxford, 
though Oxford has gone rather further and more practically 
into details of organization than anyone else. Accounts 
of the first year’s achievements give satisfactory evidence 
of the actual sales secured at various shows. Fortunately 
this year the Bath and West Agricultural Show, which is 
always one of the best, is to be held (on a lovely site) 
in Oxford itself, and it will offer an excellent opportunity 
for exhibiting the work of the Guild. Help, and indeed in 
some measure leadership, has come from the Central Industries 
Bureau in London, The bureau is, for example, sending 
down its expert in design in wrought iron work, and his 
services are offered to any craftsman, whether or no he belongs 
to the Guild. Working drawings and designs from the 
central bureau have greatly helped many craftsmen and 
resulted in orders. Any bona fide craftsman is eligible for 
membership and may secure it by applying to the secretary 
of the Guild at Barnett House, Oxford. That the rural 
craftsman cannot compete with the factory is a common and 
very superficial argument. He does not try to compete 
with the factory, because he can produce a quality of work 
that is quite beyond the reach of the factory. Woodwork, 
iron work, leather work, stone work or what not is as truly 
art as the painting of a picture or the cutting of a statue ; 
and a good many people demand it and are glad to pay for it, 
a * F 


* 
The Courageous Dam 
‘T'wo examples have come to my knowledge this spring of 
the courage and warlike capacity of the rabbit, which we 
all class as one of the hunted, a victim whose only protection 
is speed or concealment. In one experience the ferreters 
found that the hole with which they were dealing was a 
nest, and the ferret came out in pursuit of a baby which it 
would have killed but the doe followed close behind and 
made straight for the ferret like a butting goat, knocked it 
over and fairly routed it. ‘Thrice armed is he who feels 
his quarrel just,” and the dam who feels her quarrel a good 
deal more than just is more than thrice armed. From a 
victim she rises to the class of an avenger. The pre-eminence 
of a just conscience is marked in most birds and mammals. 
It always happens, for example, that the bird which has 
pegged out a claim for its mate drives off the intruder and 
wins if it comes to direct conflict, 


* * ie * 

Hawk and Rabbit 

The other example of the rabbit’s power of offence is less 
moral and rather more surprising. A gamekeeper (who 
perhaps deserved the name better than some of his class) 
saw a sparrow-hawk attack a full-grown rabbit in the middle 
ofa grass field. A fierce battle was engaged without advantage 
to either side; but at last with a stamp of the hindlegs the 
rabbit broke the hawk’s wing and made off little damaged. 
The gamekeeper picked up the hawk, whose wing bone was 
shattered. Such power has this inoffensive mammal. It is, 
of course, surprising that so small a hawk should attack so 
big an animal. The rabbit is the favourite prey of our 


biggest hawk, the buzzard; and a year or two ago T found 
portions of two rabbits in the nesting hole of a tawny ow 
A young bird, an unhatched egg and portions of the two 
rabbits were all juxtaposed in the nest ; but the rabbits Were 
young, That a small hawk whose usual prey is small bird 
. +19 ° re it 7 + *, H i p 8 
should seize a full-grown rabbit is something of a maryel, 
* * % % 


Courageous Owls 

The owl is, of course, a bird of astonishing courage, almost 
of savagery. This very week, oddly enough, I talked with 
two people, both residents in Worcestershire, who had been 
directly attacked in person by the tawny owl, one while 
handling the young in the nest, one almost gratuitously, 
One of them was telling me his experience as we approached 
a stunted and hollow oak where owls were nesting. A stone 
thrown against the trunk dislodged the bird, though it wag 
midday and the sun very bright. One of the party then 
climbed the tree and peered into the hollow and was not g 
little disturbed, after the story we had been hearing, py 
the rush of a second owl which almost touched him as it 
flew out. Happily it was not a tawny but, to my delight, 
a barn owl, which is the most useful of the tribe and said to 
be decreasing. The two birds flew a considerable distance 
and to the same place. The owl does not much enjoy the 
light but its eyes must be adaptable to its brightness, 

i * % ES 
Seedling Apples , 

For the second year running I have watched the experiment, 
on a commercial seale, of the sowing of apple pips for the sake 
of growing trees on which to graft cider apples. Each year 
the pips have germinated to so large a percentage as seriously 
to interfere with one another. The long lines across the length 
of a field made a band that looked like clover. On the same 
field oak trees, for filling up gaps in the woods, were being 
grown from acorns; and close by were a number of holly 
seedlings. It is surprising that more of us do not enjoy 
the amusement of growing trees from seed. I have eaten 
delicious peaches yielded by a bush grown from a stone 
planted only eight years earlier. Most seeds are easy to 
grow if you know their ways—and enemies. Apple seeds 
must be kept moist and must be defended from greenfinches, 
Mice, if they happen to be at all numerous, will cat every 
other acorn, and holly seeds seldom germinate till the second 
year, The apple, of course, is much the quickest of growth 
of the three and, indeed, is often surprising. There seems 
to be no reason why we should get such trees from abroad, 

i * 2 i 
Animal Greed 

It is, I suppose, the peculiar fondness of birds for the pips 
of the apple that makes the apple seedling so very rare an 
occurrence in most of our orchards. Where apple pulp is 
thrown out in heaps from cider factories greenfinches will 
assemble on occasion in searcely credible numbers and s0 
gorge themselves on the pips that they die of a surfeit, like 
King Henry with the lampreys—and this fact is not apocryphal. 
The evidence on the subject from one cider factory, at any 
rate, is quite beyond dispute. I have recorded the fact 
before and have since had further evidence. In spite of the 
tags of the moralists a great many animals do not know when 
they have had enough. Sheep will kill themselves (as Thomas 
Hardy quite accurately describes) from an excessive meal 
of clover ; and I saw the other day two cows withdrawn from 
the meadow to the stall because they were likely to die of 
excessive eating. 

* * * * 
Safe Blossom 

If the Austrian view that blossom is safe after the Festival 
of the Three Icemen (May 10th, 11th, 12th) this year should 
be the best ever known for much fruit. I walked this week 
through a Worcestershire orchard of considerable dimensions 
in which I failed to find one tree that was not covered with 
blossom. The heat of last year’s summer is chiefly responsible, 
but not altogether. Increased thoroughness in spraying 
and manuring is exercising an astonishing influence on 
the regularity as well as the perfection of the crop. 

W. Beacn Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most suitable 


length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue Spectator. ]} 


WHAT DOES GERMANY MEAN ? 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprcrator.] 
sin,—I have been a reader of The Spectator for years, and 
am grateful for all the enjoyment it has given to me. I 
yenture, then, to send you this letter because I am on the 
spot, and, as a native both of Germany and Austria I have 
some experience of both countries. 

Here in Austria, as everywhere, we feel the imminent 
danger of war. I am not sure, however, if the English public 
at large fully realizes the threat inherent in the German 
attitude and situation. I wonder if they are aware how bad 
conditions really are in Germany, and that the desperate 
financial situation will make them gradually worse. When 
the worst has come to the worst, and she has literally nothing 
eke to lose, Germany will not hesitate to go to war. 

The general sympathy shown to Austria by England, for 
which we are deeply thankful, seems to indicate that people 
do realize what is the first stepping stone for Germany on 
her way to expansions. History is indeed repeating itself. 
Before 1866 Prussia was the same aggressive power she is 
now- the mind of her people and leaders has not changed. 
She wanted hegemony then ;_ she is striving for it now. In 
1866 she turned upon Austria—then a large but inadequately 
armed Empire—and dealt it so severe a blow that it was 
powerless to interfere for some years thereafter. Then in 
1870 she turned on France, conquered her, and after that 
the south of Germany was half persuaded, half frightened, 
into joining Prussia. In the same way she now plans to 
acquire Austria and, this done, she will be in so commanding 
a position in Europe that she will not only keep Czecho- 
Slovakia at bay—very likely subdue her—but she will also 
attract her surrounding smaller neighbours—-Holland, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, &c., made ripe by propaganda—just as 
anything strong and powerful will always attract the weaker 
elements around it. When it has come to that, who can 
doubt that the least thing she will do is to deal her long 
prepared blow at France? 

She is now propagating her doctrine of National Socialism 
in all her neighbour countries, preparing them for the idea of 
the union of all German speaking peoples, and when that idea 
has ripened she expects the German minorities to rise and claim 
to be incorporated in the National Socialist “ totalitarian ”’ 
State. Her present interference with her smaller neighbours 
has already led to some remonstrances from them, and if con- 
tinued might produce grave incidents which Germany cer- 
tainly wishes to avoid for the present. Not so in the case of 
Austria! Germany believes that Austria is already so Nazi 
at heart that it would be easy to set up a Nazi government. 

That would be absolutely the same thing as the actual Ansch- 
juss, as Austrian Nazis would follow Hitler blindly. In this 
way— not by open conflict, but by intrigue from within—a 
Prussian government would be established in Vienna, and all 
Austria’s resources made to serve the purposes of Germany. 
Hitler, for instance, is reported to have said in private that 
he must have Austria in order to have enough offices to give 
his followers ! And moreover, and more important, Germany 
would thus vastly increase her military recruiting field. The 
subjugation of Austria could thus be attained without any 
declaration of war ; and no European power would think it a 
case for military interference. 

We Austrians are certainly Germans, too, and nobody 
wants to deny that ; but we are far more akin to the Southern 
and Western Germans. The true Germans are the people 
west of the Elbe. They do not want to rule the world politi- 
cally, But the Prussians—the peoples east of the Elbe—do 
want such dominion. The danger is that the others fall under 
their influence because they admire the Prussians for their 
* efficiency.” The younger generation of Prussia which was 
not in the War is only too ready to fight. For Prussian men- 
tality is unchanged. It still holds: ‘‘ What is good for me 
is Right.” They are claiming today what they claimed in 


1914—-what they call “ their place in the sun.” They profess 
that they want no more than that, that they do not want war. 
But what does this really mean? Would they be content 
until they had pushed others out of their places in the sun ? 
Certainly not. That is why Germany’s present Austrian 
propaganda does not concern Austria alone, but is a direct 
threat to the peace of Europe. 

By this time surely it is plain to the youngest child that the 
continued conversations about disarmament have little bearing 
on the immediate danger. Can nothing practical be done ? 
Is it not possible to induce Germany to abstain from her 
Austrian ambitions and to conclude with Austria a truce 
similar to her truce with Poland—a settling of grievances 
which has been applauded by everybody? Cannot England, 
France and Italy jointly point out to Germany that her 
Austrian propaganda means, in effect, the annexation of 
Austria and is a threat to the stability and peace of Europe, 
and that she could only give a convincing proof of her candour 
and her real will to peace by a solemn pledge that she will 
leave Austria alone; that she will give up plotting for Nazi 
supremacy and government in Austria; that she forbids to 
all her subjects any sort of Nazi propaganda in Austria, and 
that no Austrian Nazi can hope for any reward from the 
German side? Not before this step is taken by the Powers 
will they have done everything that can be done to avoid war ; 
and not before Germany has renounced her claim to Austria 
can her will to peace be believed. 

If I write as a German-Austrian who sees in the threat from 
Germany the absorption of her country, the crushing of free- 
dom and the destruction of all we have of art and culture, I 
write also as a European who sees that the real balance of 
power is at stake and that the present threat to Austria is the 
first move towards war.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ramingstein, 

Land Salzburg, Austria. 


Marcaitr SzApAry. 


[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 

Srr,—I read with interest the article, “*‘ What does Germany 
Mean ?” in The Spectator. May I just point out how vital 
the disarmament question is regarded also in Germany? 

The hegemony of France as a military power is acknow- 
ledged by all European nations ; and in spite of that France 
is always wanting more and more Security! But what 
about security for Germany ? With our open frontiers we 
Germans have much more reason to be afraid of a French 
invasion! Our earnest desire for equality in defensive arms 
and air force is only the wish for security. Surely the indi- 
vidual Frenchman does not want a war, but the interests of 
the armament manufacturers and the French Press do not 
allow a peaceful understanding between both our nations. 


We would rather disarm than rearm to the last man, if the 
other nations would do the same! England has set a good 
example, but France absolutely refuses to disarm ! A race 
in armaments would be deplorable, but also disastrous in its 
economic effects for every country, especially for Germany. 
We only want to be left in peace to recover slowly from the 
terrible effects of the last War and the so-called Peace-Treaty 
of Versailles. A new war would not only be suicide for us but 
also the end of all Western civilization, and the danger of 
the Far East would then become acute and immediate also 
for Europe. The hopeless results of the disarmament con- 
ferences have rather wearied us, and if not soon an agreement 
can be reached we are forced to rearm, not to be left at France’s 
mercy one day! But we are still ready for any reasonable 
international agreement on the basis of equality. The Mac- 
Donald plan is heartily welcomed here. If more credit and 
less suspicion would be given in foreign countries to Hitler's 
words and deeds, it would be so much easier to come to a good 
and satisfying understanding between all nations.—I am, 
Sir, &c., BARONESSE VON DER GOLTZ. 

Rogzow, iiber Belgard/Pers. Pom. 
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INSURANCE OF VALUABLES 
[To the Editor of THe Srecraror.] 


Sirn,—So few people either read. or understand their policies 
of insurance that I think it may be useful to call the attention 
of persons insuring jewellery or other valuables to an unde- 
sirable practice which seems to have become prevalent. 
The usual course is to have such articles separately valued 
and for the agreed value to be inserted in the policy. But 
in many of these policies there will also be found a clause 
giving the underwriters the option of replacing any article 
which may be lost. When a loss occurs, although the claim 
is indisputable, an attempt is made to force the assured to 
replace the lost article by purchases from some particular 
firm, presumably with the object: of obtaining from such 
firm a handsome discount or commission which goes into 
the pockets of the insurers. There is no justification for 
such a procedure, and it obviously puts the assured to great 
inconvenience, because it is unlikely that a person who has 
lost valuables would desire immediately to replace them, 
and still more unlikely that he or she would desire to replace 
them through one particular firm. Moreover, it is obvious 
that such an arrangement opens the door to dishonesty. 
For this reason any person who is insuring valuables upon 
agreed figures should refuse to accept any policy containing 
a replacement clause, and any person who has insured under 
such a policy should refuse to renew until that clause is 
deleted.—-I am, Sir, &e., B. A. ConEeNn, 
2 Temple Gardens, E.C. 


A LAW FOR PEDESTRIANS 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 

Sir,-—A ‘* Law for Pedestrians,” recently demanded (and with 
some truculence) by writers of letters to the daily Press, would 
be welcomed by none more warmly than the luckless pedes- 
trian himself. It is, of course, absurd that he should be the 
one road-user whose use is not directed—and protected—by 
rule. When there is a footpath, Jet him by all means use it, 
and forsake it at his peril. But where—and in the country 
this is the far commoner case—there is none? What then ? 

I happen to live in the county which the returns show to 
have the lowest percentage of footpaths to its main roads. As 
things are the walker is not given any direction whatever which 
side of the road he should take. The habit of the footpath 
inclines him to the right; the rule of the road counsels left ; 
his senses, including that least used of thein called (ironically) 
common sense, urge him to face the traffic. But which side 

and this is the real point—does the Lord of the Road, the 
motorist, expect him to be ? I ask my motor-owning friends : 
their answers disagree. Let a law be given that is plain to 
us both, and accidents will be fewer. What, then, is the rule 
to be? It would simplify practice if one rule could apply to 
both footpath and road—‘ Keep to the left.” The present 
““ Keep to the right ” of the footway in towns is nothing less 
than a death-trap. How many deaths are caused each year 
by someone on the pavement walking, quite correctly, on the 
right side and, in order to pass a slower walker ahead, stepping 
off with his back to the oncoming traffic ? One instance comes 
poignantly to my mind, a fine boy, my last Captain of Cricket 
(I am an old schoolmaster) killed outright in just this way— 
** Manibus date lilia plenis.” But will the converse, ** keep 
to the left,” be the rule of safety on the country road without 
a footpath ? Only the other day a youthful member of this 
household, cycling downhill at dusk and dazzled by the light 
of an approaching car, charged at full speed plumb into the back 
of a pedestrian, whom at the moment he could not see. When 
the latter recovered from the shock, which had spun him head 


ever heels, happily with no worse result than a cut head, he 


urged pathetically that he was “on his right side.’ But was 
he? Noone can say. And to the eyclist, with badly buckled 
cycle and badly searified face and hands (though lucky indeed 
that things were no worse) it was cold comfort to know that 
he too was “ on his right side.’ Which of the two, I wonder, 
could claim damages ? And yesterday on the main road I 
overtook a neighbour pushing her “* pram” uphill. I offered 
help, and suggested crossing the road to face the traffic. She 
agreed—for herself, but pleaded that her husband always told 
her she must keep to the left. Which of us is right ?. Or 


- was handsomely fulfilled. 


————————_— 


perhaps he would “ hedge ” by claiming that a perambulator 
is a wheeled vehicle—as I suppose it is. 

In this chaos of indecision one thing at least is certain, It 
the walker on country roads is to be in the line of the traffic 
and not facing it, then at night he must protect not only 
himself, but other road-users, by carrying a “ rearlight.” 
What right has he to be the one road-user not providing this 
elementary safeguard ?. A white belt; with reflector like that 
required of the cyclist, should be obligatory for all walker, 
on country roads after lighting-up time ; and the law should 
be enforced by fines as with the cyclist. By cyclists this 
would be welcomed even more than by motorists; and jt 
would save the dwindling body of ‘ pedestrians ” from the 
extermination which threatens them. We are in danger of 
becoming an “ oppressed minority.” Not long since, a visitor, 
to whom my wife mentioned that we had no car, replied; 
‘“No! - How original!’ And a bright young friend, fresh 


‘from the open spaces of East Africa, roundly warned me that 


in a highly civilized community the walker had no right to 
exist ; indeed, he hoped soon to see walking made a penal 
offence ! 

Till the law, however, forbids us to walk, is it too much to 
ask that it shall make rules which will tend to keep the death. 
rate among walkers, which has been steadily mounting year 
by year, as low as the present mania for speed allows ?—I am, 
Sir, . &c., LIONEL JAMEs, . 

Moyses, Five Ashes, Sussex. 


THE PANEL SYSTEM 
[To the Editor of Tue SrecrTaror.| 
Sir,— There is little real conflict between Mrs. Green's staie- 
ments and those in my article. The difference is in the con- 
clusions we have drawn from our respective experiences, [| 
do not agree that Mrs. Green's opinion of the working of 
the Health Insurance System is ‘a first-hand one.” I wrote 
from the point of view of a doctor, and of the patients with 
whom a doctor comes into intimate contact ; Mrs. Green writes 
as a member of an administrative body, seeing nothing of 
what is not brought to official notice. She speaks of the 


_“‘ reported cases of under-attention ”; it is the unreported 


cases that constitute the overwhelming majority. The long- 
sufferingness of working-people is almost unimaginable ; it 
is not in their tradition to take * official action ” when they 
feel themselves neglected. But it was not the devotion of 
the majority of panel doctors, or the sloth and callousness 
of the minority, that furnished the text of my article ; nor 
was it the honesty of the devisers of the Health Insurance 
Act that I arraigned, It was the incompleteness and leakiness 
of the Health Insurance System, as it is actually applied, 
regarded as a national scheme for the maintenance of the 
health of the people, to which I endeavoured to draw atten- 
tion. As I said in my article, most of the defects in the panel 
system could be easily remedied. The basic structure is 
sound ; but the building has never been completed and half 
the tiles are missing.—I am, Sir, &c., 










Harry Roperrs. 
63 Harford Street, E.1. 


THE PROBLEM OF PALESTINE 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—In his criticism of Sir Evelyn Wrench’s excellent 
article on Palestine, Mr. Israel Cohen firstly finds it ** dis- 
quieting ” that people still persist in believing that a promise 
was made to the Arabs in Palestine. This merely proves 
that he who shouts loudest does not always gain his point. 
The letter of Sir Henry McMahon (dated October 24th, 1915) 
to which Mr. Cohen refers can only be construed as a plain 
promise of freedom to all the Arabs, subject to two con- 
ditions. The first of these was correctly described by Colonel 
Lawrence in the words, “.. . conditional on an Arab 
revolt.” 

At this point Mr. Cohen confuses the issue by making 4 
false distinction between Arabs and Palestinian Arabs. 
There is nothing of this in the original letter : the condition 
was simply ‘an Arab revolt,” and in fact this condition 
The second condition is also 
stated accurately in Col. Lawrence’s .words, “. . . except 
where Great Britain is not free to act without detriment 
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to the interests of France.” Will Mr.: Cohen: kindly give 
idence that France ever Claimed to have any interests in 
Palestine to which an Arab régime would be detrimental ? 
4s for his eontention that Palestine lies ** to the west of 
the distriet of Damascus ” (or,. to: follow: the original letter, 
«to the west of a line passing through Damascus, Hama, 
Homs and Aleppo”) a glance at a map of the Near East 
will show your readers at once what an absurd contention it is. 
Mr. Cohen goes on to criticize Sir-Evelyn Wrench for daring 
to suggest that the Arabs are afraid of being ousted by the 
Jews, Mr. Cohen in no way answers this by references to 
the past and present position. What the Arabs want is 
some assurance for the future that the rate of immigration 
will not be so increased as to change the position entirely. 
Such a demand is wholly reasonable. The most responsible 
Jewish leaders have always denied any desire to swamp the 
Arbs: let them prove their sincerity by agreeing to a fixed 
and reasonable quota over a period of years.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Balliol College, Oxford. G. F. Hourant. 





















THE CHURCHES, SECURITY AND PEACE 


[To the Editor of Tue. Specraror.] 






Siz,—Moved by a deep sense of the gravity of the present 
international situation, after consultation with representatives 
of various Christian Churches in Great Britain and at their 
request, I address this Statement to our fellow country-men 
and, so far as our words can reach them, to the citizens of 
other countries. . 

Beyond all doubt, there is throughout the world a deep and 
ardent longing for Peace. We believe that the overwhelming 
najority of men and women in every country desire that 
international disputes should be settled by peaceable means. 
But widespread fear, suspicion and mistrust seem to paralyse 
the nations, and to prevent their governments from ‘taking 
decisive steps to give effect to this desire. Despite the 
solemn Pacts by which war has been renounced as an instru- 
ment of national policy, the danger of war is in fact by no 
means removed, 

The need of the world at the present time is a sense of 
security. We are convinced that this sense of security is 
inompatible with armaments on their present scale. Such 
amaments may seem to give to an individual nation a sense 
ofits own security ; but they do so only at the cost of increas- 
ing the sense of insecurity among other nations. It is therefore 
of the utmost importance that the Disarmament Conference 
should effect some real measure of limitation, reduction and 
control of armaments. The complete failure of that Con- 
ference would, we believe, inevitably lead to further com- 
petition in armaments all round and, still more, would 
inexcusably betray the hopes and desires of multitudes 
throughout the world. 

Moreover, we cannot forget that by the Treaty of Versailles 
in 1919, reduction and limitation of armaments were imposed 
upon Germany “* in order to render possible the initiation of a 
general limitation of the armaments of all nations.” We 
cannot acquiesce in any continued neglect of the moral 
obligation which this declaration involves. We feel strongly 
that statesmen owe it to the peoples whom they represent to 
try to the uttermost to fulfil their promises, and to persevere 
in united and determined effort to bring and keep armaments 
everywhere down to the lowest possible level. 

Nations, however, will not disarm readily unless they 
can feel secure from attack. The chief obstacle to the 
attainment of the security which the world needs, as also 
to recovery from economic depression, is the spirit of a 
natrow and self-seeking nationalism, which refuses to pay 
the price whereby alone security and recovery can be achieved. 

The price is willingness to accept the principle of the 
collective action of nations as members of one great com- 
monwealth. This principle implies that, when disputes 
arise, a nation can no longer insist upon being judge in its 
own cause, but must be prepared to submit the issue to 
international judgement. 

The principle also requires that agreement to refer disputes 
to international judgement should carry with it agreement to 
accept the judgement when given and readiness, if need be, 
to join in giving it effect. 

In spite of many adverse signs, we believe that the reason 









































and conscience of: mankind are moving towards acceptance 
of this principle. The forces which make for unity are 
greater than is often recognized and only need more adequate 
opportunity to disclose their true strength. But, unless the 
principle of collective action speedily becomes not only 
acknowledged by the peoples but dominant in their minds 
and in the policies of their governments, the League of 
Nations can never exercise in the world’s.life the influence 
which it is imperative that it should exercise ; and civil- 
ization itself is in peril. For, even beyond the danger of 
war, there are sinister forces undermining the spiritual basis 
on whieh ultimately all human order rests. 

To us Christians, however unworthy of our vocation we 
may have been, it is a matter of conviction that God our 
Father wills that nations, as well as individuals, should live 
as members of one family, that what He wills is possible, 
and that His help is pledged to us in the effort to achieve it. 
To refuse to take the next step forward towards the goal is, 
for us, not only folly but sin. But we believe that many 
who may not share our religious conviction will share our 
belief that the present hour is in the highest degree critical 
in human history and that, at this time, all national and 
party interests should be subordinated to the supreme interest 
of securing the peace of the world.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cosmo CANTUAR. 

Lambeth Palace. 


PUNCTUATION AND STYLE 
[To the Editor of Turk Sprectator.] 
Sir,—Lord Dunsany’s article and your previous review of 
my Modern English Punctuation illustrate the prevailing 
uncertainty as to the very nature and purpose of punctua- 
tion. May I try to clear up this point ? 

In speech, we supplement our meaning by various deviccs 
well known to every student of eclocution—pause, stress, 
modulation, and so on. By a skilful use of these devices, 
an accomplished orator or actor can impart most subtle 
varieties of meaning to the language employed. In short, 
he is able to give to language an emotional quality which 
is not inherent in the words themselves. But these same 
devices of speech are also freely employed, even by the 
humblest of us, in an altogether different way: not to 
impart an emotional quality to our language, but merely in 
order to make ourselves intelligible. That is to say, we 
have learnt, quite unconsciously, through countless years 
of human experience, that we cannot readily make ourselves 
understood unless we. supplement our speech with certain 
pauses and inflexions. Now punctuation, whether we have 
regard to its history and evolution or to our present practice, 
is simply a device whereby we compensate—to the degree 
necessary for easy reading—for the absence from written 
language of these humbler devices of speech. And in the 
main we have to be content to mark by the use of stops 
those so-called “ natural divisions” which in speech are 
indicated partly by appropriate pauses, partly by a rising 
or falling inflexion. 

It is true that in the seventeenth and eighteenth. centuries 
many writers attempted to make punctuation more subtle ; 
in particular, they tried to reproduce tone and emphasis by 
a free use of capitals and italic. But they palpably failed. 
Every competent writer of today realizes in practice, if not 
in theory, that these rhetorical qualities can only be imparted 
to written matter by a suitable choice and arrangement 
of words. 

I altogether contest therefore your reviewer's conception 
of punctuation as “an integral part of style™; and agree, 
on the contrary, with Lord Dunsany that we must “* not 
try to make a mystery of it or exalt it above its humble 
place.” In my view, punctuation marks are akin to the 
signals of motorists, Common sense enjoins that such 
signals should be few in number, simple, universal, and 
wholly Similarly therefore, as even persons of 
“9.-€a at least read newspapers 
and write of punctuation must be 


objective. 
standard of intelligence ” 
letters, our marks 


intelligible to and capable of being applied by such persons 
also, 

This is not to say that punctuation is altogether casy, even 
in practice. 


But the notion that it is an extremely subtle 
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thing is a pure illusion, born of the fact that it is indeed ‘and incredible flatteries on the old Emperor, To w 

diflicult to analyse and expound. But so also is the whole other reputable source is Mr. Greene private? As toe theaane 

physical apparatus of speech—though its exercise is within historian, he can collect and collate passing references » 

the compass of everyone.—I am, Sir, &c., R.A. SKELTON. Tiberius’s character or private life in other classical Works : ‘ 
Moorgate Station Chambers, Moorfields, London, E.C. they amount to little, and he will find it very difficult to exphin Viking 


away Suetonius and Dio and Tacitus altogether, Suetoniy, Ae 
and Dio seem to me reasonably impartial writers and Suetoni 

, . bs is Men 4 
_ FASCISM UNVEILED at least used Tiberius’s own autobiography as one te aia 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror.] sources—an advantage with which the modern histoy 
Sir,—Sir Oswald Mosley quite clearly indicated in his speech eannot compete.—I am, Sir, &c., ian 


that he set the self-contained Empire as an ideal to be worked Majorca, Spain. Roverr Graves 
for over a number of years. It is quite true he said, “* Britain i 
buys from those who buy from Britain,’ and that is the 
bargaining power which will “take away the barbed wire 2 SIR RONALD ROSS 
entanglements which confront our industry today ’—not [To the Editor of Tuk Specraror.]} 
tariffs as Mr. Bernays seems erroneously to suppose. Bar- 5ir,—May 18th was the anniversary of the late Sir Rony 
gains will be essential during the period of transition. Ross’s birthday. Those of us who have not yet forgotten 
It is refreshing to find a journalist of such eminence as this great man’s services to civilization, and especially 4, 
Mr. Hamilton Fyfe prepared to discuss two of the main the British Empire, wish for some form of commemoratig, word, 
points of our programme—the agricultural and general to take the place of the “national memorial,” the Ross Institute alls 
trade policy and the Corporate State. In my letter I was and Hospital at Putney, which was closed down for“economy’ Bit but 
unable, for the sake of brevity, to enlarge on any of the within a year of Sir Ronald’s death. Such a hope may be their } 
points which I enumerated, and, as I said, full details of too ambitious, but local authorities who are concerned with Band u 
Fascist policy can be obtained by reading the literature town planning and building might make a resolution to nameg of mil 
issued by our Headquarters. One thing, however, I would fine block of modern tenements, a school, or an important ney in ful 
like to say, and that is that, as explained above, the Empire oad, after Ross, A similar suggestion was recently made, Bhp ne 
is included in the Fascist programme. This, I think, I understand, to the London County Council, when they leader 
disposes of Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s justifiable alarm at the were proposing to name a new street after Ann Boleyn, by BP jeader 
prospect of “ eating and clothing ourselves very much as our Dr. Robert Pitfield, an American admirer of the man wh and n 
ancestors did in the remote past.” discovered the secret of malaria and made possible amoy Tw 
It seems a pity Mr. Hamilton Fyfe feels he cannot discuss other things the building of the Panama Canal.—I an, years 
the Corporate State, and thinks that “ no signs of its activity Sir, &e., R. L. Mécroz, the a 
are visible” in Italy. The machinery of the Corporate 116 Tufnell Park Road, N. 7. ona 
State started to work in Italy in 1926 with the establishment asked 
of the National Council of Corporations. The functions of THE HERITAGE CRAFT SCHOOLS I nod 
this body are described in some detail in the Report on [To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR. | which 
Economic Conditions in Italy, by the Commercial Counsellor Smr,—I hope you will allow me, as you did last May, to writ |B Not 
to His Majesty's Embassy at Rome, recently issued by the briefly concerning the splendid work being done for crippled he aP 
Department of Overseas Trade. On this subject the Report children at the Heritage Craft Schools at Chailey and Tie “He 
adds, ‘* The Syndical Organization of employers and workers _ yyijlis, raisin 
covers every branch of productive activity, grouped into It is Mrs. Kimmins’ pride that the colony is “ the Puble ter, 
divisions corresponding with the sections of the National gehool of Crippledom,” and her pride is justified, Hef °° 
Council of Corporations. The organization, though com- children are drawn from all areas, and are of all ages from fe be ha 
plicated, is highly systematized, and affords a regular ‘hier- one month to 16 years. They come lame, pale, twisted, sic Na 
archy ’ from the primary association of individuals or firms with rickets, mental defect, tuberculosis and other diseasy forest 
up to the President of the Council (the head of the govern- of darkness bred in our slums; they leave as self-respectiy fp 92d 
ment).” citizens, some of them strong in body and bright of eye, an [B  ‘ 
This, presumably, is the “‘ chimera ” to which Mr. Hamilton — a) at least stronger, better able to take their part in lif, densk 
Fyfe refers—it is safe to say that, without this Corporate though that part may be but the hard one of showing by theit to be 
organization, neither Signor Mussolini nor the Italian Fascist courage how lucky we are who are sound of wind and limb, There 
State could exist for a day.—I am, Sir, &c., Eskir 
9 Palace Gate, W. 8. KE. ForrescuE-BrickKDALE. plead 
mont 
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I was at Tidemills only a few days ago, and would like to 
tell your readers of Jacobsen, the handless boy who write 
with his feet, and of other young heroes who are growing wp ae, 

“ a CLAUDIUS ” to be men in a world of men; but I cannot encroach on you — 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] space by giving an account of the progress made in the lat 
year ; nor can I explain the present needs beyond saying that ; 
Mrs. Kimmins hopes that some—or rather many—of the Pole 
sixpences which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has remitted ot , 
from the income tax will find their way to her (her address is he w 
Chailey, Sussex), for the need to clear off the debt on te ™" 


; ia: denne , ho Mr. G building recently opened by the Prince of Wales is still urgent could 
written, and 1s indeed own to have writtin—Mr. Greene The Duchess of York will visit the schools on May 2tt, perso 
calls this ‘‘ artistic suicide *°—and the second that I have the c 
accepted unreservedly the “highly coloured version of the out « 
Emperor Tiberius given by Suetonius and Tacitus ”—here 
Mr. Greene recommends his readers to “ go straight to the 
sources or to a modern historian.” 

As for the first complaint, yes, I took Claudius as I found 
him and I like him for not having been “ artistic’ in the end 

are ee ; ‘ali ‘ oping : 

style of his uncle Tiberius, his nephew Caligula, or his step-son ping ae Nee later 
< z } : A That when the smiling Duchess him | 
Nero. He was just a plain old man with a nice sense of Comes down on Empire Day eo 
humour. As for the second complaint, that’s all very well, Sacks full of Sussex sixpences Th 
but precisely to what sources must we go if not to Tacitus a Pm a8 — apa 4 with 
3 Bo Beg ei . ios i nf nd Sussex builders get to wor into: 
and Suetonius ? There is Dio Cassius, but he bears these With Sussex bricks the best, i 
other two out; and there is Velleius Paterculus, but he And workless Sussex men rejoice ae, 
wrote as one of Tiberius’s subordinates and would have been To work with eager zest. into. 
either a fool or a hero if, unwarned by the fate of Cremutius titer ith um a cer 
Cordus the historian, recently prosecuted for high treason, ‘ . . . Who gave to these my suffering ones, Lead 
he had done other than he did, for he heaped most fulsome That gift was made to Me.’” 


Sir,—Mr. Graham Greene reviewing my novel, J, Ciaudius, 
in your issue of May 4th has two complaints to make: the 
first that in writing an autobiography of the Emperor Claudius 
I stick too closely to the unemphatic conversational style 
in which this ** rather whimsical old man” might really have 


the Lord Mayor of London on July 38rd, and Princess Alic, 
Countess of Athlone on July 18th. Admission to these function 
will cost 5s., including programme and tea ; and visitors wil B Pe 
be welcome on other days by appointment.—I am, Sir, &,—B °"* 
: still 
F. Yeats-Brows. 


; jecte 
P.S.—A few days ago a child wrote to Mrs, Kimmis 08 
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Viking and Sage 


By ALFRED E. ZIMMERN 


Or the nine biographical sketches in this volume two are of 
exceptional interest: for they bring us face to face with 
men of our own day, one, happily, still living and the other 
only lately gone, who are, in the completest sense of the 
word, Heroes. Neither of them sought what the world 
calls greatness: both indeed were not only indifferent to 
it but positively shunned it. Yet such was the power of 
their personality that it imposed itself upon their own peoples 
and upon the world, so that they won the love and devotion 
of millions. ‘Their careers, so different in externals, so alike 
in fundamentals, prove once more—since proof seems to 
be needed in these days—that not only are democracy and 
leadership not incompatible, but that also the truest and finest 
leadership is that which is in closest touch with the heart 
and mind of the common people. 

Two anecdotes told in this volume are typical. Three 
years after Nansen had been in Russia during the famine, 
the author mentioned his name to an old peasant woman 
ona Volga steamer. ‘* She made the sign of the Cross and 
asked me with wide-open eyes whether I knew him. When 
I nodded, she touched my chest with her hand, in a gesture 
which meant that I was to convey her blessing to him.” 
Not long before Gorguloff assassinated President Doumer 
he approached Masaryk’s car with the same purpose in view. 
“He proffered a book as a feint to cover the gesture of 
raising the revolver. But in the act of doing so, as he confessed 
later, he was so struck by the friendly look in Masaryk’s 
eyes that he could not possibly lift the weapon with which 
he had meant to shoot.” 

Nansen was a modern Viking. Born on the edge of the 
forest near the fiords, he loved to be alone with animals 
and with Nature. Town-life was abhorrent to him. He 
was 27 when, inspired by the exploits of the explorer Nor- 
denskioeld, he determined to attempt what was considered 
to be the mad project of crossing Greenland on snow-shoes. 
There he acquired his first knowledge of a foreign people, the 
Eskimo, and their cause was the first of the many that he 
pleaded. Soon after he married a kindred spirit: the first 
months of his married life were spent studying Nature and 
writing his Greenland book ‘tin a shed where no human 
being had yet lived and where the water in the wash-basins 
became frozen night after night.” Then the lure of the 
Pole gripped him and he left his young wife for what turned 
out to be a three years’ voyage. During part of that time 
he was away from the ship alone on the ice with one of his 
men, They had been nine months together before Nansen 
could make up his mind to address him in the familiar second 
person singular. He returned and became celebrated. In 
the crisis that led to Norway’s independence in 1905, he came 
out of his retirement to oppose the hotheads and urge a 
peaceful solution. The new State needed him, and he 
consented to become its first Minister in London. But he 
still longed for the lonely spaces. When Amundsen pro- 
jected his voyage to the South Pole, Nansen at once promised 
him his own vessel, the famous ‘Fram’. He told his son 
later that when he watched Amundsen sail out on her without 
him it was the bitterest hour of his life. 

This was the man whom the War transformed from a Viking 
with a sense of public duty and a tenderness for the Eskimo 
into a Crusader on behalf of millions of broken men and women. 
Being in Paris in April, 1919, to negotiate for Norway’s entry 
into the League, at a time when Russia was only thought of as 
a centre of political controversy, he heard of the famine there. 





Leaders of Europe. By Emil Ludwig. (Ivor Nicholson and 


Watson, 18s.) 


Ife wrote a letter to each of the Big Four, urging the need for 
relief and outlining a plan. The result was that he was 
invited, not indeed to help the starving— nothing was done for 
them for two years—but to bring home the prisoners of war. 
Very reluctantly he consented. Thus began a series of efforts 
the results of which, in bare figures, can only be described as 
stupendous. This philanthropist from a small neutral 
country restored nearly half a million prisoners to their peoples, 
rescued several millions from famine in Russia, conducted the 
exchange of a million Greek and Turkish refugees, organized 
the transport of the Bulgarian deportees, and arranged the 
return home of 300,000 persecuted Armenians. All this he 
did, not as an “ unknown organizer, sitting among documents 
and secretaries and travelling in a special train,” but going 
amongst those whom he helped and suffering privations with 
them. “ He was a veritable Christ,” says the author, “ in the 
love of his neighbour.” And he was not least Christ-like when 
at Geneva he turned upon the representatives of the govern- 
ments who found excuses for refusing to help him with a 
sorrowful indignation which still rings through the official 
record of his last address to more than half-empty benches at 
the Assembly of 1929. The failure of the Great Powers to 
endorse his Armenian scheme undoubtedly shortened his life. 
He went back to his scientific work—to Nature and the ani- 
mals. Within a few months he was dead. 

Masaryk was the son of a coachman and a serving-maid, 
who were serfs on one of the Moravian estates of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. He went to work early, but at sixteen he 
was called back by one of his former teachers to help at the 
village school. Thence he found his way, through various 
patrons, to the secondary school at the provincial capital and, 
at 22, to Vienna University. From Vienna he went to 
Leipzig, where he met Charlotte Garrigue, daughter of a 
Boston bookseller. To win the consent of her parents to their 
marriage he had to travel to America. Of this remarkable 
woman, with whom he lived for nearly fifty years, Masaryk 
said to the author: ‘ I taught her much, but she it was who 
shaped me.” Certainly without Charlotte Garrigue there 
would be no Czecho-Slovakia : for the minds of Masaryk and 
Woodrow Wilson would not have met. Masaryk is the only 
living thinker whose range of understanding extends from the 
Slav world across the whole of Europe to the English-speaking 
peoples overseas. 

Both as a University teacher and as a deputy in the 
Vienna Parliament Masaryk was uncompromisingly inde- 
pendent, always ready to take up an unpopular cause when 
principle demanded it. He denounced as a forgery a supposed 
mediaeval document proclaiming the national destiny of the 
Czech people. He defended the Southern Slavs at the famous 
Zagreb trial, proving that the case for the Crown against them 
was based on fabricated documents. Yet as late as 1913 he 
was working for cone“iation between the Dual Monarchy 
and the Southern Slavs. It was only after the outbreak of 
the War that he came to the conclusion that the Dual 
Monarchy was doomed. He left Prague for Italy in November, 
1914, jumping on to the departing train at the frontier while 
his passport was being examined. He returned as President 
of the Czecho-Slovak Republic in December, 1918. The 
story of his outer and inner life during those four years is told 
in what will very likely live in history as the greatest book 
dealing with the World War. 

One chapter in it—the account of Masaryk’s triumphant 
homeward voyage across the Atlantic—recalls the Meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius. Let no one say that there is not still 
wisdom in our time, 
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A Good Hater 


Karl Marx: A Study in Fanaticism. By E. H. Carr. 
12s. 6d.) 

No biographer of. Marx may hope to please everybody ; 
but Mr. Carr’s work can at least claim very painstaking 
thoroughness and a sincere attempt to be objective. As he 
recognizes at the outset, that will not be sufficient either for 
the Marxists, or the anti-Marxists of our day. But I am 
not sure that he need equally have discounted in advance 
the verdict of what he calls the pseudo-Marxists, meaning 
the various persons of academic eminence who, ‘ though 
unable to don the shining raiment of Marxist orthodoxy, clutch 
pathetically in their hands a few shreds of the precious robe.” 
For while differing from him on this or that point, most of 
them would surely concede that he has done a good piece of 
work, 

Marx’s life falls into two sections—the active and adventur- 
ous part, which ended with his final flight from Germany in 
May, 1849, and the studious part, to which he settled down 
in London till his death in 1883. There are sub-divisions in 
both sections, but that is the main parting. And one of the 
first things to seize is that he arrived at his complicated theory 
of history and economics, not in the second period, but in 
the first. He formed it, that is to say, as the result, not of 
prolonged bookish study in the British Museum, but. of 
fierce hustling contacts with the world of affairs; and the 
business of the bookish period was merely to elaborate 
arguments and proofs for positions already adopted. How 
he was led to adopt them, Mr. Carr shows very well, on the 
whole, in his sixth chapter; where he makes it his object 
“not to expound or criticize or refute Marxism, but to show 
how it came to be what it is.” 

Marx’s most striking feature throughout life was his egotistic 
ecocksureness. At all stages and in all contexts, he felt certain 
that his own opinion was the right one. This might not have 
mattered, if his opinions had always been wrong, or even if 
they had been (as most fanatics’ opinions are) mere echoes of 
the opinions of others. But Marx had a high intelligence ; 
he always did his own thinking; and beyond question he made 
serious additions to the world’s stock of ideas. It is the com- 
bination of thought with intolerance that distinguishes him. 
Mr. Carr describes him as exemplifying the truth, “ that 
fanaticism is as easily compatible with intellect as with 
emotion.” Omit “ easily,” and that is a fair statement. 

Bigotry for any creed is seldom an agreeable trait; but 
bigotry for the creed that one’s individual ideas are invariably 
right, is not easily separable from mere self-assertion. Nor 
was it in Marx’s case. It is perfectly clear that in whatever 
committee or council or conference he might be engaged, his 
great aim was to “ boss” it. If he succeeded, well; if not, 
he would rather break it up than let it go forward under other 
auspices. Working men would stand these imperious ways 
from one whose learning and intelligence were in a different 
class from their own. Middle-class educated men would not, 
and the history of Marx’s eareer is one long story of middle- 
class friends whom he converted into enemies. Engels is 
almost the sole exception. Rutenberg, Bruno Bauer, Ruge, 
Proudhon, Weitling, Herwegh, Lassalle, Kinkel, Vogt, 
Freiligrath, Schweitzer, and Bakunin—such is the imposing 
catalogue of successive ex-associates, for whom his bitterest 
wrath and scorn were reserved. If ever a man had a genius 
for hatred, Marx had; but to draw out its sourest vials two 
qualifications were needed. One was to have been his ally ; 
the other was to have given him money. For the last thirty- 
three years of his life he was incessantly sponging on his friends 
and acquaintances. He never earned a living, and never 
seriously attempted to. But those who gave him money 
earned no grace or gratitude ; on the contrary, he felt it as 
an assertion of their superiority and instinctively hated them 
for it. That played a large part in his miserable attitude to 
Lassalle ; which, as revealed in his correspondence, is in all its 
meanness and insincerity one of the more repellent revelations 
of his character. The one exception here also was Engels ; 
because, just as he never failed to defer to Marx’s opinion, so 
he never concealed his sincere conviction that in giving to so 
great a man all the favour was on the recipient's side and only 
good fortune on the donor's. 

There were some inconsistencies in Marx’s temperament, 


(Dent. 


Ss 
He was devoted to his wife (though he committed her to 
terrible existence), and his three daughters adored him P 
the other hand he was a bad son to both his parents, and 
later references to his mother in his letters are hopes that she 
may die that money may come to him. Anyone reading the 
sordid sequence of his squabbles and feuds, unrelieved py 
devotion to a single person save Engels outside his home 
might think that he need not look beyond his own heart fo, 
his theoretic faith in the virtues of hatred. But Mr. Can 
brings some evidence to show that he imbibed it from the poet 
Herwegh, who as a Romantic got it from Byron. And his 
comments on the class-hatred doctrine are just : 

“It was one of those discoveries which are doomed from tho 
first to instant success. It combined all the advantages. It Was 
romantically passionate and abstrusely philosophical. It Voiced 
the moral protest of the reformer and the jealous resentment of the 
under-dog. Its massive simplicity made a universal appeal. Buy 
it is odd—and characteristic of the neglect of psychology common 
both to Utopian and to ‘scientific’ Socialism—that class-hatrej 
should have been regarded by Marx as the instrument destined tp 
lead mankind into the perfect communist commonwealth.” 















































Here, again, one word is excessive—* universal.” Ther 
have always been leading Socialists (even such a militant as 
Keir Hardie, for example) whom Marx’s hate-doctrin 
repelled. 

Mr. Carr’s concluding pages bring out an aspect of Marxism, 
which until the last 20 years had been fully grasped, perhaps, 
by few. That is the depth of his anti-individualism, Fo 
him the unit that he cares about is always the group, the class, 
He “ was the first important thinker for three centuries, who 
did not deign to pay service to the fetish of individual liberty,” 
The mass-will, mass-rule, mass-dictatorship—these “slogans” of 
Communism and Fascism alike—are what Marx foreshadowed, 
And they have come, as he thought that they must, from mags. 
production. In such broad senses he was a prophet, 

R. C. K. Ensor, 


The Story of Henri Spahlinger 


Spahlinger contra Tuberculosis. Edited by Sir Lynden 
Macassey and C. W. Saleeby. (Bale, Son and Danielsson, 
12s. 6d.) 

On the wrapper of this book the publisher tells us that 

“never before have so many distinguished persons collabo. 

rated in such a work as this. Forewords have been con- 

tributed by H.H. the Rt. Hon. The Aga Khan, the Most Hon, 
the Marquess of Crewe, and the Hon. Sir Arthur Stanley, 
whilst an afterword has been added by the Rt. Hon. Arthur 

Henderson.” Bearing in mind the nature of the subject with 

which the book deals, and the technical considerations in- 

volved, such sponsoring will carry little weight with seriou 
students. During the past fifteen years or more, the Spal: 
linger treatment of tuberculosis has, from time to tim, 
furnished a basis for newspaper stunts, for alleged cures for 
consumption or cancer can always be sure of arresting a goo 
deal of public attention and winning a good deal of public 
credulity and support. Nearly all these cures sooner or later 
sink into the oblivion they deserve ; but such, fortunately, 
has not been the fate of the treatment devised by M. Spal: 
linger. At the same time, it is doubtful if in this country one 
doctor in a thousand ever thinks of drawing the attention of 
his tubercular patient to the potentialities which the researches 
of this remarkable man have opened up. This seeming apathy 
on the part of medical men is, however, capable of a les 
unworthy explar. ion than the editors of this volume woull 
have us suppose. No longer is it true of the leaders of the 
medical profession that automatically they resist  scientilc 
novelties or therapeutic innovations, These are not the days 
of Harvey, or of Simpson, or of Lister. During recett 
decades startling developments in the realms of physiology 
and therapcutics have followed one another with such rapidity 
that few practitioners any longer attach sacredness to long 
established doctrine ; on the contrary, doctors often lend tw 
ready an ear to the voice of plausible innovators. Why, ther, 

have not the claims of M. Spahlinger been either rejected 0 

more generally accepted ? The answer is a fairly simple om. 

It is that, until the other day, no possibility has been affordel 

of testing the validity of these claims or the worth of th 

alleged remedies, under conditions which every doctor toda! 
considers essential to the establishment of scientific truth. 
The nature of Spahlinger’s work and aims is little under 
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When the tubercle bacillus was dis- 
h in 1881, optimists felt that victory over con- 
It was hoped that the pro- 
e success Of Listerian principles in surgery would be 
Jed in our fight with what was then at the head of the 
ses of death in this country. 
single attack protects its victim, should he survive, 
to infection, at any rate for a term 
vars, Small-pox, scarlet fever, diphtheria and measles 
Defensive or neutralizing 
are automatically organized by the body when attacked 
by these diseases ; and, in favourable cases, 
itidote remains in the blood ready to counter a subsequent 
ivasion, A great advance in practical medicine was made 
shen it was realized that, by vaccination with suitable pro- 
socants, such antibodies could be produced in the blood before 
gectual infection ; and that the blood of other animals might 
be similarly provoked to produce an excess of antibodies, 
which then could be used to neutralize the toxins of disease 
in man, even when the native defences had been exhausted. 
Spahlinger has devoted his life and his resources to the dis- 
covery of ways whereby these methods of therapy might be 
applied to the prevention and curc of consumption. 

In spite of the individual instances adduced in this book, 
however, few experienced doctors are yet convinced that 
spahlinger’s serum offers a cure for established tuberculosis— 
though, in the absence of convincing evidence, it would be 
surd to deny its possible effectiveness. 
saceine stands on a different footing ; and though, here also, 
widence of direct human applicability is—perhaps inevitably 
-inadequate, the recent experiments in Norfolk and in 
Northern Ireland afford something more than prima facie 
evidence that the bovine vaccine has very real value as a pre- 
yentive of tuberculosis in cattle. 

The biographic and expository parts of this volume are 
interesting and helpful to the understanding of Spahlinger’s 
wk; but the book’s propagandist value—at any rate, for 
those most directly concerned—is seriously lessened by the 
exaggerated emphasis laid on the hostility shown to M, 
Spahlinger by a few disgruntled medical men in his own 
country, No acknowledgement is made of the many sym- 
pathetic, though critical, leading articles that have appeared 
in the Lancet and the British Medical Journal; and scant 
reference is made to the repeated offers of the Ministry of 
Health to investigate Spahlinger’s claims, if only he would 
send a supply of vaccine and serum for the purpose. Nor do 
we find much about the generous gift of £30,000 made by the 
British Red Cross, or the other assistance offered by wealthy 
Spahlinger’s work needs no such 


near at hand. 
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one-sided advocacy. 


Men and Cities 


Special oe By Robert Bernays, M.P. 
Mr. Bernays has travelled far, and observed widely and 
He travelled from Oxford, where he was President 
of the Union, into the offices of the Daily News and the 
In 1930, when these two great institutions 
had lost their independent existence, he secured a roving 
travel round the world. 
time to be swept into Parliament in October, 1931, rather 
unexpectedly, as a National Liberal. 
Visited many European countries in his capacity as Special 
Correspondent, stayed long enough in Denmark to realize 
that there is no foundation for the joke about the “ gloomy 
Dane,” failed in Germany to interview Herr Hitler, but 
aw Dr. Briining and visited a concentration camp, was 
in Austria when Dr. Dollfuss was fired at last autumn, and 
pushed as far east as Roumania. 
Mr. Bernays has a sufficiently catholic mind to 
write sympathetically both of Mr. Winston Churchill and 
Sir Stafford Cripps, and to have a sincere admiration, salted 
with criticism, for Mr. Baldwin “ always at his best when he 
8 persuading the House of Commons to do nothing ”—the 
man who always says the right thing and never does even 


He returned in 


Nor are home politics 


_ Sitting in his armchair with such a book, the reviewer 
8 condemned perforce to the réle of Little Jack Horner, 











There are plenty of plums in this pudding. The pictures 
which Mr. Bernays draws are impressionistic and incom- 
plete. Some people might say that some of them are 
caricatures. But all of them have life and a certain touch 
of personal style. It is not easy to forget his picture of 
Sydney—‘ a mixture of Chatham and Cannes ”—drawing 
on an inexhaustible fund of natural gaiety even in times of 
economic disaster. Nor will those who know differ from 
his diagnosis of what he calls “* the tragedy of Australia ” : 

“There is no governing class with its roots in the country. 

The dominant desire of the rich is to retire and settle in England. 
Until that happy time arrives they spend their surplus income 
on visits to England ... The result is that Sydney society, 
even if it does interest itself in anything less ephemeral than 
racing and cricket, only talks about the last trip to England or the 
plans for the next.” 
Or, to jump suddenly from the Antipodes to Central Europe, 
take this description of the Slovaks as seen from a railway 
train, ** men with clerical black hats and slow eyes, looking 
as if they had stepped out of Chekhov as they herded into 
third-class carriages on their interminable visits to their 
relations ”—a charming lightning sketch of the rather-better- 
to-do-than-his-neighbours peasant of the Carpathians in his 
Sunday best. 

In European politics, Mr. Bernays’ major interest is, 
naturally enough, in Germany; and as the possessor of a 
Jewish name and a non-Aryan grandparent, he writes with 
particular sympathy and insight of the Jewish problem. 
His whole treatment of the internal situation in Germany 
is a model of well-balanced moderation. It is only in dealing 
with German foreign policy that he strikes what may seem 
to some an excessively alarmist note. Even in Germany 
he might have remembered his own observation in Roumania : 
‘** What these boys want is not to be soldiers, but to play at 
soldiers.””> But most significant of all, perhaps, is a story 
which he tells against himself after his return home : 

“T had occasion in a restaurant, in conversation with a fellow 
politician, to say something rude about a Cabinet Minister. [ 
found myself sinking my voice to a ridiculous whisper and looking 
furtively round to see whether anyone was listening. It was the 
result of six weeks’ sojourn under dictatorships.” 


Joun HALLETT, 


William Morris 


William Morris. Edited by G. D. H. Cole. (Nonesuch Press, 
8s. 6d.) 
Havinc in mind the writing of this review, I asked a number 
of friends what they thought of William Morris: how did 
they rate him as a poet, what view did they take of his prose 
romances, how much did he contribute to the early theory 
of Socialism? My questions drew blank. Nobody, it 
seemed, had read William Morris since the War. The sole 
exception was a W.E.A. student who had studied him in 
class. For the rest he had been consigned to the category 
of the great unread late Victorians, Ruskin and Carlyle 
and Meredith, whom our parents brought us up to revere 
in our youth, with the result that we have been content to 
ignore them ever since. There was no help for it but to set 
to work to read Morris for myself, an undertaking con- 
siderably lightened by the extremely attractive form in 
which the Nonesuch Press have chosen to serve him up. 
For, let it be said at once, in point of printing, binding and 
general lay-out this is a model of what a book should be, 
It is a pleasure to handle, a pleasure to read, and a pleasure 
to see on the shelves. Morris himself would have been 
delighted by it. The book contains in its six hundred and 
seventy beautifully printed pages “News from Nowhere,” 
“The Dream of John Ball,” two short stories in prose, ** A 
King’s Lesson” and * The Story of the Unknown Church,” 
two long ones in verse, about thirty short poems anda 
dozen occasional lectures and essays. Mr. G. D. H. Cole, 
in an admirable introduction, tells the reader just what he 
wants to know about Morris, assesses his merits as a poet 
and his contribution as a Socialist, and concludes by presenting 
him primarily as a craftsman, a maker of beautiful things, 
who was driven to become a Socialist by his desire that others 
should be given the chance and the right to enjoy what he 
enjoyed : ‘“ I like best to think of him as the man who, loving 
beauty, wanted to make beauty a common vossession of all 
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mankind, and, realizing how much stood in the way, did not 
shrink from giving battle to giants.” 

What sort of impression do these admirably selected 
passages from the work of a man who aroused such violent 
controversy in his own day make upon the contemporary 
reader? That Mr. Cole’s attitude and estimates are right, 
that Morris was primarily a craftsman. It is from the 
standpoint of a craftsman, a designer of patterns, that he 
writes his poetry. Writing poetry was for him only one 
occupation among many. Having spent the day designing 
beautiful patterns in wallpapers, he would turn to designing 
beautiful patterns in words. The poetry at its best is beauti- 
ful, but it is often merely beauteous. Personally I found 
it difficult to read, and apt, except when inspired by the 
passionate resentment of injustice and hatred of ugliness 
which made Morris a Socialist, to lose itself in a lush jungle 
of words. 

It was because the craftsman discovered that ordinary 
men and women were unable to appreciate the lovely things 
he cared for that he became a Socialist. If it be said that 
he vastly overestimated the potential aesthetic interest of 
the ordinary man, and wrongly imputed to him something 
of his own creative power. he would reply, as he did in fact 
reply, that most people were never given the chance to dis- 
cover whether they had aesthetic interests or not, and that 
anyway all men were to some extent creative. It was this 
latter conviction that made him break out against the 
conditions of work in an industrial age. Morris followed 
Ruskin inemphasizing the close connexion between a man’s work 
and his life. Again and again in the lectures he strikes the 
same note ; work should be the chief outlet for man’s creative 
impulse. Modern machinery, condemning the worker to 
the interminable performance of identically the same 
mechanical operation, was anathema to him because it failed 
to provide such an outlet. Even a Fordian millennium 
which had brought the hours of machine-minding down to 
four or five a day would have failed to satisfy him on the 
ground that a spirit dulled by even a few hours’ mechanical 
routine work would be unable to make a right use of 
leisure. 

The common charge against Morris, that by blindly denounc- 
ing machines as such he sought to keep mankind stationary 
in the Middle Ages, is not true. He did not disapprove of 
the use of machines as man’s servants, but of their abuse as 
man’s masters. In his essay, ** A Factory as it might be,” 
omitted from the standard edition of his works but included 
here by Mr. Cole, he tells us that “ machines of the most 
ingenious and_ best-approved kinds will be used when 
necessary, but will be used simply to save human labour.” 
The distinctive characteristic of Morris’s thought is his 
insistence that work without pleasure is no less a curse than 
production without beauty. One, in fact, is the source of 
the other. The quality of human life is more important 
than the quantity of human production. If, therefore, the 
use of machines is going to rob men’s work of pleasure and 
their products of beauty, they had better not be used. It is 
not, of course, clear that machines must have this effect, 
or even that Morris thought that they must. What is clear 
is that they usually have had, and, in so far as they have, 
who shall say that Morris’s scale of values is wrong ? 

C. E. M. Joan, 


Ex-Soldiers 


Soldiers What Next! By Katherine Mayo. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 
T's is a book to be read by those who desire to know what 
has been happening to the men who fought in the Great War 
since they returned home respectively to Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, and the United States of America. 
The author of Mother India is a fearless writer. In Soldiers 
What Next ! she has again shown her determination to expose 
abuses with an unflinching. regard for facts, no matter how 
much they may tell against her own country. She shows how, 
owing to the extraordinarily efficient Lobby machinery of the 
American Legion, pensions, to say nothing of bonuses, have 
been steadily increasing instead of diminishing year by year, 
as in other countries, through the automatic effects of death, 
re-marriage of widows, and the growing up of children. 


i 
The following tables illustrate her point : 











Killed in Battle or Disabled by w 

Died of Wounds or or Berrien ety 

Sickness. Sicknen 
United States»,  .. | 130,128 4, 192,369 
France .. ay «. 1,393,388 ee 2,052,984 
Germany... oe «. 2,050,466 ++ 4,202,098 
Italy —.. - «+ 700,000... 1,000,000 
United Kingdom .» —: 12,317 1,869,567 





Numerical Comparison of World-War Disabled Men, 
with World-War Pensioners as of 1929 
United States... 





as of 1919 





36.00 per cent. increase 







France... aE 1 -» 49.80 per cent. dec 
Italy oe ee 6 -» 78.50 per cent. devia 
England .. ar an 73.08 per cent. decreagg 





“ Our American official estimate *’ (Miss Mayo writes) “ based g 
continuance of the laws in effect in 1932 . indicated « 
continuous increase of the budget up to and including the you 
1958. Two years later, in 1960, the English World-War Poyg: 
Budget, by orderly decline, will be extinguished.” 







Miss Mayo is full of admiration for the manner in whic 
Great Britain has looked after her war-disabled, her widows 
and orphans. Her detailed enumeration of what has beep 
done should be read by all who are jealous that our debt of 
honour should be paid. She praises the Ministry of Pensions 
through several chapters, and realizes the fine work which js 
being, and has been accomplished, by the British Legion, 
The Legion Tubercular Settlement at Preston Hall, neg 
Maidstone, and the Legion Poppy Factory at Richmond, haye 
evidently impressed her deeply. What she has not apprec. 
ated is the influence for good which the British Legion has 
exerted in keeping successive Governments alive to the im. 
portance of making the pension system as fair as possible, | 
wish, too, she had found space to refer to the beneficent work 
accomplished by the Women’s Section of the British Legion, 

Her review of the Italian situation immediately after the 
War is full of interest ; her description of the methods en. 
ployed by Mussolini in draining malarial swamps an settling 
thereon, under healthy conditions, thousands of ex-service 
men, makes inspiring reading. 

Soldiers What Next / will undoubtedly evoke fierce opposition 
in certain quarters. Miss Mayo knew, however, what she 
would have to face when she undertook a work, the leit motif 
of which may be best expressed by the French saying, “a 
democratie sans les lumiéres, Cest un fléau.” 




















G. RC, 






Old Masters 


Reflections on British Painting. By Roger Fry. 
Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

Tue interval between the closing of the doors of Burlington 
House on the recent Exhibition of British Art and their 
re-opening on the Academy Exhibition now in progress was 
clearly a good moment for the publication of such a critical 
assessment of our Old Masters as that made by Mr. Fry 
in Reflections on British Painting. In a hundred and fifty 
pages (a printed version of two lectures delivered to members 
of the National Art Collections Fund) Mr. Fry provides 
his now habitual valedictory note to an Exhibition that is 
just over, and does for our own Art what in 1927 he did 
for the Flemish masters and last year for the French. If 
all three books have been—in that temporal sense—valedic- 
tory, they differ in that this present volume is also to some 
extent a funeral oration: Mr. Fry here steps forward to 
bury English Art more often than to praise it. 

In one so critically sensitive to the actual masterpieces 
of painting, that is hardly a matter of surprise: yet Mr. 
Fry in his Preface apologizes most humbly for the severity 
of the judgements to follow, while he pleads for a critical 
rather than a patriotic taste in painting. Reluctantly, 
we believe, he employs the epithet British, rather than 
English—-though not until more than half-way through the 
book can he bring himself to give his subject that label 
(patriotically enough, with Waterloo as his starting point), 
As this would seem to leave the Scottish Raeburn—* witl 
his essentially commonplace vision and vulgar dramatic 
emphasis ”—even further “ out of the picture,” it is presumably 
for the sake of Wilkie and Geddes that we put up with the 
commodity term, reminiscent of exhortations to buy natior 
ally. Or is it simply our usual English diffidence in the fac 
of Scots conceit ? In any case, Mr. Fry is only following 
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the precedent of the Exhibition itself; falling into line, 
in fact. «+ * ’ : 

Mr. Fry, who protests so little, apologizes, we think, too 
much for the outspokenness of criticism which will come 
with no shock of rude surprise to anyone acquainted with 
his beliefs or, indeed, familiar with the greater masterpieces. 
lis views are not less interesting on that account. Mr. Fry 
jg well worth reading : as well worth reading now that many 
of us have learned to agree with him—or that tastes have 
moved with the times, let us say—as when his views were 
revolutionary. His opinion of the Pre-Raphaelites, Lawrence 
and Turner (so essentially a Joseph—of many colours—here 
ynaccountably rechristened John) is surely shared by everyone 
put ‘the majority ” ; and we are now at any rate prepared 
not to flinch at such valuations of Blake, Hogarth—and even 
‘Cotman—as he has to offer us. Hogarth Mr. Fry reduces 
in stature most plausibly and pleasantly. It is always, of 
course, more entertaining to blame than to praise—which 
is why this book might be said to make better reading than 
his Flemish essay or Characteristics of French Art. But Mr. 
Fry has been rightly praised, too, as a singer of praises : 
the quality of the pleasure he derives from the contemplation 
of pictures is high, and his communication of that pleasure 
to the reader effective and stimulating. It is as easy therefore 
to enjoy his enjoyment of Girtin and Bonington as it is, 
naturally, to agree with his presentation of Gainsborough 
and Constable as our two greatest painters, our only candi- 
dates, in fact, for world second rank. 

Perhaps this is all to say that Mr. Fry writes infectiously 
—he certainly does that. But is it not also to imply that 
he admirably fulfils the functions of critic, for which nature 
and his own incessant care have exceptionally well fitted 
him? We are grateful for this little postscript to the 
Exhibition ; the more so as the book itself could not have 
been better produced, in handier or more agreeable form, 
at so modest a price, by the publishers. Though lacking an 
index, it is convenient in size and contains sixty-six mostly 
small but excellent plates, which, while they exemplify 
the work of only some twenty of our island painters, have 
the benefit of Mr. Fry’s comment and elucidation. 

JOHN MARKS. 


P. F. Warner’s Book of Cricket 


Book of Cricket. By P. F. Warner. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


A FELLOW feeling still makes us wondrous kind. I once 
wrote a Book of Cricket myself. So right away I approved 
even the outside cover of Mr. Warner's creation. What 
an excellent title! But more: like every skilful reviewer 
I began at Chapter I, line 1, and found to my delight in 
the first sentence that not only had he written the book 
himself, but in writing it had been himself. Not, of course, 
that other authors of books on cricket do not write them out of 
their own heads with their own pens in their own words, but 
somehow most of them, who chat and argue so autonomously 
before the club-room fire with coat-tails parted, seem to 
become someone else in tone and style and manner when they 
stiffen to the task of writing. 

This author I first observed some forty-four years ago, 
asmall, pale, but cherubic boy, in flannels and a Rugby School 
XI cap. With a suitable bat he went in first in the Close 
for Mr. Mitchell's XI v, the Old Reptonians, and remained 
at the wicket, on a slow and sodden field, throughout the 
entire innings. And I was bowling, too, most of the time. 
He never looked back—keen on the game today as then — 
and think of all the great days he has seen. His kcenness 
glows on every page of his book and compels an answering 
glow in multitudinous readers. There is an atmosphere of 
youthful freshness and ripe wisdom curiously mingled, as 
though spring and autumn were married in his mind under the 
spell of Cricket, 

His book is like Caesar's Gaul. The first part is about 
the technique of the game (as it has been called since 
I used the term in my book on batsmanship, which our 
author has read) ; the second about tours and Test matches ; 
the third about cricketers and their characteristics, Of 
these the chapters on bowling and fielding (part one) is by 


far the bravest; and I venture to think that on these 
subjects it is the best I have yet read. But the character 
sketches are captivating and the factual narrative very 
pleasant and well told. 

Naturally I want to argue about some of the principles 
and practices our author propounds in his chapter on 
batting. It is my old complaint about treatment of this 
parlous subject. He, along with other eminent exponents, 
is rather after telling us what to do, which we some of us 
can guess, when what we want to know is how to do it. 
I know I ought to get well over the ball when I cut, but 
I would have liked to know at the age of 18 what use of 
feet and arms and hands would have produced that result 
instead of a catch in the slips. However, on this I assure 
you I am hypercritical. I was then interested in the batsman’s 
art, and the books always avoided the point I was secking 
instruction upon, which was most tantalizing. 

Again, our travelled Ulysses of cricket lays continuous 
stress on the virtues of a “ straight bat,’ but he does not 
define it. My bats were always straight, but my swing 
sometimes crooked, alas! Again, I find him rather com- 
plicated. The things which matter in batsmanship are not 
many and they are simple. Rather like the rules of strategy, 
which were the same for Julius as for Joffre. Of course 
I want to argue, being a brother cricketer; it is our soft 
spot. But I dare say Mr. Warner is right. Why not? 
Regard his many centuries—regard his noted efficiency at a 
The chapters on bowling and fielding I refuse to touch 
They are, as I say, excellent; and I will not spoil 
I just cordially 


pinch. 
upon, 
them (if so I could) by callous criticism. 
tell every would-be bowler and fielder to study them, and 
act accordingly. 

The historic and narrative will interest all who read about 
the game. Mr. Warner, for one thing, under a genial charm 
of style secretes a meticulous regard for accuracy—I would 
say he prides himself upon it—and he pulls out the interesting 
points and passages of actual events with a certain courteous 
certainty which might well be a model to histor.ographers. 

When I came to the character sketches I naturally turned 
up first my own page. But I blushed and passed on quickly 
to read all the rest with genuine delight and enlightenment. 
I know a bit about this sort of writing. It is not as easy as 
it reads apud Platonem. For one thing I would like to 
know how the author got hold of his fabulous knowledge 
of minute facts with which he punctuates his painting. He 
must have infinite patience ; and he is a patent seeker after 
truth. 

I doubt whether anyone on the look-out for guidance 
as to what lies behind the major names in the cricket of our 
times could turn to a better source of information and 


illumination than this new Book of Cricket. 
C. B. Fry. 











Are you a Mr. Can’t? 


People who habitually go 
about with a sluggish system 
and a poisoned bloodstream 
have no idea what real 
health feels like. ‘That is 
why—if you suspect for one 
moment that you are a 
Mr. Can’t—you should start 
taking Eno at once. Eno's 
‘Fruit Salt’ is pure, harm- 
less, pleasant, and pertectly 
natural in its action. Doctors 
have approved of it for sixty 
years. Fit people all over the 
world owe much of their 
health and energy to it. Get 
a bottle to-day. 
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Fiction 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


News from Havre. By Georges Duhamel. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
Family Parade. By Laurence Oliver. (Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson. 7s. 6d.) 
Picaro. By Rupert Croft-Cooke. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 
Black Exchange. By Patrick Kirwan. (Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 
News from Havre (Le Notaire du Hdvre) is the first of a series 
of novels dealing with a family called Pasquier, the upward 
struggle of the lower middle class, “ three generations from 
the plough and two from the hoe.”’ The story is written by 
Laurent Pasquier, who looks back from his security as a 
famous biologist to his worried childhood, to his feckless 
father who had made a fine art of bad temper, practising 
his rages like a singer her scales, to his silly heroic mother 
with her “ passionately unjust justice ’’ where her children 
were concerned, to his mean brother Joseph, to stupid 
Ferdinand, to musical Cecile. The family are caught in a 
moment of suspended animation, rather in the way that a 
moving picture of a horse race is checked to show the limbs 
stretched for the leap. It is a moment of waiting; the 
family are united in their cruel longing for a letter from Havre, 
even the small children, though they do not at the time know 
the reason for the anxious perusing of postmarks. The news 
of a legacy is daily expected, a letter from the lawyer at Havre 
stating that at last the death of two old ladies in South 
America has been proved. Meanwhile M. Pasquier recklessly 
anticipates, gives up his work in order to study, moves his 
family into a larger flat, borrows money and loses it in 
speculation. 

M. Duhamel suggests the texture of memory not less 
skilfully than Proust. “If I consider, not so much my 
observations as a man of science and my researches to which 
I have given the best of myself, as my own life and my 
personal experiences, then I see nothing but leaps and bounds, 
right-about-face surprises, changes of mind, inspirations and 
retreats.” The horse proceeds by jerks, takes the fence, and 
is checked again; the rider loses his stirrups and is caught 
and fixed in the moment of falling. In a prose so beautifully 
clear that no more than a pane of glass does it divide the 
reader from the character, M. Duhamel places the Pasquiers 
as memory always seems to place the past—static, contempla- 
tive even in tragedy, not a succession of events smoothly 
following each other : 

‘Mother was for ever sewing, washing, darning. Sometimes, 
her eyes strangely wide open, her lips apart showing her fine white 
teeth, her little finger somewhat away from the other fingers as she 
plied her needle, she was listening to things that were out of our ken. 
Oh, simple enough things: the rumble of the gas under the pot, the 
‘trickle of the tay under the sink, perhaps she could even hear the 
living sound of the time passing, the approach of rent day like a rat, 
minute by minute, gnawing the slender savings, the imperceptible 
wail of shoes as they daily wear out a little more, the chewing of 
little mouths that must be fed, the call of the tax to be paid.” 

But the quality which distinguishes News from Havre, a 
work of art in the same rank as Le Grand Meaulnes, is M. 
Duhamel’s power of conveying an inner symbolism without 
detracting from the reality of his story or characters. What 
is said is always strictly relevant and true to objective life, 
but the words echo, they have the evocative power of poetry 
as when brave, desperate, silly Mme. Pasquier whispers to 
herself: ‘* All those letters from the lawyer that mean 
nothing. I can’t write to them, my poor sisters in Lima, as 
they are dead. And yet what we need more than anything 
is a personal letter, something that really explains everything, 
something sincere from the heart.” It is the urgent desire 
that has sounded through so much of the greatest literature, 
in The Cherry Orchard, through the mouth of the bewildered 
Lear. One is reminded again by the simplicity and univer- 
sality of the main theme of Alain-Fournier’s masterpiece. 
‘To call a novel “ great ” is only to beg the question : the word 
* great’? does not describe; one can only say that M. 
Duhamel’s novel has qualities without which a novel cannot 
survive: a deep poetic sensibility and extreme technical 
ability. But survival is fortuitous ; the survival of a book, 
which is often taken as the only test of its greatness, depends 

. on disarmament conferences and general elections and poli- 
ticians’ promises as much as does a man’s life. 

Family Parade, too, deals with a single family. The central 
figure is the old mother full of the lust of life, who rebels 


“two covers. 


against the pompous son she lives with, deciding to sel] all 
she has and end her days in Italy in the company of he 
chauffeur. But the effort of rebellion kills her. The novel 
very competently put together and it is well written, though 
occasionally Mr. Oliver seems to feel the strain of writing well 
and takes a plunge into that murky underworld of prose in. 
habited by great cosmic abstractions. Take his very storm 
storm for example. He hurls his clichés like little pompoms of 
cotton-wool: “fury of incalculable forces . . . myste 
and magnificence ... grim beauty . . . majestic valleys 
- . . tragic gloom . .. dramatic grandeur . . . cosmic 
violence . . . annihilating fury,” all in the space of ten lines, 
But the general flatness of Family Parade, rather like the 
flatness of Galsworthy, is due, I think, less to lapses in style 
than to the fact that the family stands too obviously for some. 
thing else, it too obviously touches life at as many points 
as possible ; while it never becomes a very important symbol, 
it equally never becomes a real family : we are not convinced 
of the blood relationship of characters who have nothing in 
common, not a shared ideal or a shared affection or a shared 
meanness. And the symbolism of the main theme, the 
rebellion of old age against the pomposities and shams of 
successful middle age, has not the dignity, nor the subtlety, 
nor the poetic value of that desire for “ something that 
really explains everything, something sincere from the 
heart.” 

Is it wrong to demand of a novel poetic value ? I can think 
of no novel that has survived more than a few publishing 
seasons without it; even the novels of Mr. Edgar Wallace 
have a certain accumulative poetic effect of an undefeatable 
justice to distinguish them, badly written though they may 
be, from the intellectual childishness of the detective story 
writers. By poetic value, of course, one does not mean poetic 
writing in the sense of a prose that has adopted the worn word- 
counters of verse in its decadence, and numinous words. One 
does not mean, to quote Mr. Croft-Cooke: ‘* Deep purple 
irises armed with green swords, lilac blooms lolling under their 
own weight, lupins that bowed beseechingly to purchasers, and 
big red peonies, like balls of dull fire.” To be fair, Mr. Croft- 
Cooke does not often write as badly as this, and hisstoryof 
the rise and fall of a Spanish street urchin can be recom- 
mended for the genuine tragedy of his central episode. Tomis, 
who had risen from pimp to waiter, emigrated to Buenos Ayres 
with the one object of earning enough money for his young 
wife to join him ; she was sick with consumption and needed 
to leave Spain if she were to live. At last Tomas earned the 
money and she came to Buenos Ayres, but the health authori- 
ties would not let her land. She had to be taken straight back 
to Spain. A few hours with her on board was all that he was 
allowed. After this very moving climax the novel seems to 
lose its meaning. It becomes a string of events like a bed- 
time story to a child. ‘ And then what did Tomas do?” 
“Tomas became a landowner.” ‘ And what did Tomiés do 
then?” ‘He bought a house.” ‘‘ And then what did he 


‘do?’ We are told everything and learn nothing. We are 


told that Tomas “ remained at heart the lonely, wondering, 
baffled and rather likeable little boy ” ; we have no oppor- 


‘tunity to discover this for ourselves from his speech and 


actions, and therefore, except in the central episode, the 
character never comes to life ; he is carefully bound between 
The novelist, in a phrase, is inventive not 
imaginative. 

The scene of Mr. Kirwan’s novel, a boarding house kept by 
shady Herr Tonn in Berlin, and inhabited chiefly by the ill- 
paid teachers of the Langweiler School of Languages, is 
arranged with a pleasant sense of sinister caricature. One 
may doubt an English novelist’s competence to write detailed 


‘studies of foreign characters, Spanish urchins, bull-fighters, 


gypsies: Mr. Kirwan has not made that mistake. The 
disasters of the German inflation are seen generally through 
the eyes of the English teachers. But it would have been a 
better novel if Mr. Kirwan had resisted the temptation to 
digress ; reasoned philosophy is not revealing of character if 
we suspect that the philosophy is really the author's. It is 
even doubtful if our knowledge of Macbeth is improved by 
such soliloquies as that on dusty death. 
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A HISTORY OF BOLSHEVISM 
By ARTHUR ROSENBERG 
Translated from the German by Ian Morrow 
12/6 net 


. Scholarly, sensible, accurate and 


” 


—Harold Nicolson in the Daily Telegraph 


NATIONAL STATES AND 
NATIONAL MINORITIES 
By C. A. MACARTNEY 
18/- net 
“,. Likely to rank for many years to come 
as the standard work on this subject.” 
—Sunday Times 


SIR THOMAS MORE AND HIS 
FRIENDS 
3y E. M. G. ROUTH 
12/6 iet 

‘., . Miss Routh has written a most attrac- 
tive book for scholars and those whose minds 
are sufficiently responsible to desire to make a 
real study of so great a man... .” 

—Church Times 
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Just Published 
THE 
CITIZEN 
AND 
THE LAW 


By SOLICITOR, Author of “English 


Justice,”’ which created a sensation on its 
appearance two years ago. 


7s. 6d. net 


Here is all that the ordinary man or 
woman needs to know about the law, with 
plenty of relevant (and amusing) examples. 
The contents include Going to Law, The 
Police, Personal Violence, Sex Irregularities, 
Husband and Wife, Divorce and Separation, 
Servants, Doctors, Animals, Games, 
Motorists, Dodging the Law. 
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Judaism, Christianity 


and Germany 
Cardinal Faulhaber 


A deliberate and courageous challenge 
to the race theories of the new German 
State which has provoked _ intense 


controversy all over the world. 


Authorised English translation. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 2/6. 











Oberammergau: 


Its History and its Passion Play 
Elisabethe Corathiel 


The Author is the leading authority in this 
country on the subject of Oberammergau. 


Illustrated—Cloth, 3/6. 
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(ommonsense for Booklovers 


EXCHANGE 
iS NO 
ROBBERY 


Perhaps the following testi- 
monial from one of our cus- 
tomers explains our system 
more clearly than we could 
ourselves. 





Sirs, 

When I first bought a book bearing your book 
plate, I must confess to being a trifle sceptical, but 
as it cost no more than from any other shop If 
bought it. : 

Three weeks later, having read it but not consider- 
ing it of sufficient merit to warrant inclusion in my 
library, 1 brought it back, and rather hesitatingly 
asked for another that I had just secn reviewed; but 
1 need not have worried, as your assistant assured 
me that on the payment of 3d. 1 could exchange my 
book for any that you had on your shelves of similar 
value, the one I asked for included. Since then, as 
you know, I have exchanged my books many times 
and only once been unable obtain the book I wantéd. 

I sincerely hope that your venture will wiect with 
the great success it deserves. 

Yours faithfully, 
OLIVE ATTEBURY-WILLIAMS (Mrs.) 

P.S.—I do think your transparcnt Celocevers are 
splendid, 

Country and overseas readers, by adding a returnab'e 
deposit of one guinea to their first order to cover post- 
age and exchange tees, are given the same facilities. 


FOR FULL DETAILS OF THIS SERVICE 


call, write or ’phone: 


6D Princes Arcade, 
Piccadiily, S.W.1. 
TEL.: Regent 4208. 
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Nice Goings-On 
By L. A. G. STRONG 
Corpse in Cold Storage. 


7s. 6d.) 
The Preparatory School Murder. By Richard MacNaughtan. 
(Fenland Press. 7s. 6d.) 
The Portcullis Room. By Valentine Williams. 


By Milward Kennedy. (Gollancz. 


(Hodder and 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

Murder to Measure. By Robert Mason. (Pawling and Ness. 
3s. 6d.) 

Death in the Stalls. By J. R. Wilmot. (Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson. 7s. 6d.) 

The Case of the Sulky Girl. By Erle Stanley Gardner. (Harrap. 
7s. 6d ’ 

Artifex Intervenes. By Richard Keverne. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

A Man Lay Dead. By Ngaio Marsh. (Bles. 7s. 6d.) 

Author in Distress. By Cecil M. Wills. (Heritage. 7s. 6d.) 

Big Ben Strikes Eleven. By David Magarshack. (Constable. 


7s. 6d.) 


Derrective fiction has now reached such a high level that 
there is no need to consider it as a separate genre. The 
best modern detective stories are more than detective 
stories ; they are novels which happen to be concerned with 
crime and the tracing of criminals. In addition to the 
detective interest, the modern practitioner is expected to 
give his readers sound characterization, adequate psychology, 
polished writing, and, often, humour. The combination is 
admittedly rare, but it occurs often enough to set a standard, 
and at least half a dozen writers take it in turn to supply 
examples. 

I have never before read one of Mr. Kennedy's books, and 
so I do not know what his level is. Corpse in Cold Storage 
can. be labelled Class One. It falls, to my mind, just outside 
the small, select, alpha-plus class—but only just. It is a 
good story, with an original twist, clear-cut characters, and 
2x sharply observed background. Where it comes down 
(this may be purely a personal point of view) is in its humour. 
Mr. Kennedy is so terribly anxious that we shall see his jokes. 
They are no great shakes as jokes, but they would be quite 
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A BACKWARD 
GLANCE 


The Reminiscences of 


EDITH WHARTON 


The most distinguished volume 
of reminiscences of the year is 
this chronicle of a rich past. As 
one turns the pages one 
experiences the poignant charm 
of things remembered and 
lingers with delight over Mrs. 
Wharton’s memories of friend- 
ship with famous men and 
| women, and the absorbing record 
of the development of her art 
as a writer of: fiction. 
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tolerable if only he did not rub our noses in then, That 
however, is my only complaint. The detectinz is done . 
a rather agreeable adventurer and his pretty wife, , 
making up to an American millionaire in the hope of gain 
They are inspired by no abstract passion for justice ; and, 
when they do find out what happened to the unpleasant 
Charleson, they proceed to put in a little profitable blackmaij 
This, with the resting place chosen for the corpse, gives g 
pleasing turn to the story; and there is an excellent picture 
of one of those desolate little bungalow settlements on the 
South Coast, with its nerve-racked. snobbish crew of dis. 
appointed ex-service men, its: thistles, and general arid 
poverty. A neat, efficient, and most readable piece of work 
—-and some people may not find Mr. Kennedy's humour ag 
heavy-footed as I did. . 

As an ex-preparatory-schoolmaster, -I picked up The Pye. 
paratory School Murder with high expectations, Mr, 
MacNaughtan tried me hard. He is avuncular, arch, hearty, 
sentimental and facetious, all in the first thirty pages, 
Nevertheless, I went on, because he knows his preparatory 
school world from A to Z.. The first half of the book, 
up to the fixing of suspicion upon Marcus Kelham, is inter. 
esting enough. After that, however, the story becomes 
laboured and mechanical, and peters out irrelevantly. To 
most readers the book will be chiefly remarkable for the 
author’s complacence, his asides, his phraseology (a boy of 
four is described as an ‘adorable scrap), and occasional 
touches so false that one wonders in amazement how anyone 
with his obvious knowledge of boys can possibly have put 
them down. 


Who are 


“© One can’t blub always; but T don’t forget David, sir,’ he 
said, using. the name that in life he had used only to tease. * He 
was such a jolly decent chap.’ ” 


This, in case you might not suspect it, is an eleven-year- 
old referring to his murdered friend. All the same, if he 
eschewed all comment. never addressed his ‘* gentle reader,” 
and strictly rationed his adjectives, Mr. MacNaughtan might 
write a good book. 

The Porticullis Room brings us back to Class One again, 
* Nice goings-on at a family seat, Mr. Verity, sir,” remarked 
Stephen Garrison’s man anent the doings at Toray. The 
MacReay had two sets of guests in his Hebridean castle. The 
first was headed by Garrison, a rich American, and his friend 
Philip Verity: the second by the Vicomte d°Arenne. The 
American was displeased that the attractive Phyllis Dean 
should pay the Vicomte so much attention. Being a girl of 
spirit, she promptly arranged a joint visit to the haunted 
room, The Vicomte preceded her, and when she arrived she 
found him dead, with the MacReay’s dirk in his back. Castle 
and island were isolated, so that Philip Verity had a strictly 
limited number of suspects. Mr. Williams is an old hand at this 
kind of thing, and does it to admiration, His story runs on more 
conventional lines than Mr. Kennedy’s, but. taken all round, 
it is perheps the most satisfactory on the list. 

The scene of Murder to Measure is also a castle ; but there 
the resemblance ends. The murder of Lord Grampian in his 
own library, despite the conventionality of locale, might have 
provided a story of real interest, but, by hoarding his vital 
motive until a few pages before the end, and then letting it 
trickle out in soliloquy, Mr. Mason leaves his readers tricked 
rather than surprised. 

Mr. Wilmot has also had a good idea, but failed to make the 
most of it. ‘* If you can co-relate a behind-the-scenes domestic 
upheaval with the murder of a Scotland Yard detective in the 
stalls, you're a damn sight cleverer than I've been giving 
you credit for,” observed Colin Arthur, playwright. to 
Superintendent Beck. All the same, the Superintendent 
makes a better job of it than his creator. It is a pity, for there 
are several items on the credit side, notably the hiding place 
for the stolen jewels: but Mr. Wilmot cannot decide where 
to attack his story, the interest is diffused, and no character 
stands out sufficiently to pull it together. 

The Case of the Sulky Girl gives a great opportunity to the 
criminal lawyer Perry Mason for some characteristically smart 
work. The sulky girl’s guardian has died at a moment which, 
to an unsympathetic observer, might appear especially con- 
venient for her. (I cannot -be more explicit, without giving 
things away.) Her sulks are only temporary. In any case; 
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The good time coming. 


fre you planning your summer holiday yet ? 

Weare already making our plans for our slum children’s 

health and happi- 

ness, and hope to 

give 

16,000 a day by 
the sea — cost 
2/- each, and 

700 invalid boys 
and girls a 
fortnight in a 
Holiday Home 
—cost 30/- 
each. 


How many may 
we send on your 


behalf > 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged by the Rev. Percy 


Ineson, Superintendent, 
fast nad 
MISSION 


Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 
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ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE 'UN 
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NOW READY— 
A New Fourth Edition of 


| TELEVISION TO-DAY 
AND TO-MORROW 


By Sydney A. Moseley, Editor of “Who's Who in 
Broadcasting,’ and H, J. Barton Chapple, Wh.Sc., B.Se., 
AC.GI., DI.C., AM.1LE.E., Author of “ Television for 
the Amateur Constructor.” 


This new edition, just published, coincides with the important 
new developments of Television and its imminent introduction 
into the home. The historical facts, the detailed information 
on apparatus and methods, and the lucid accounts of recent 
successful work in ultra-short wave and Cathode Ray Tele- 
vision, make it a book that will prepare all radio enthusiasts 


for the immediate future of Television. 
240 pages 7/6 net 


Order from a bookseller, or direct from 


PITMAN : Parker St. - Kingsway - London - W.C.2 























“SOUTH AMERICA 
_ ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For fuil particulars apply to: 

ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC S1EAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 

GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) j 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton i 
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APPLE 
ORCHARDS 


Ie has been repeatedly stated in the Press that this 
country needs millions of apple trees to supply Home 
demands and reduce Foreign imports. 


COPO LTD. now have over twelve 
thousand tree-owners distributed all 
over the British Isles whose trees are 
planted for them by this Company on 
Company’s freehold land, clear of en- 
cumbrance, at Cockayne Hatley, Potton, 
Bedfordshire, which location has proved 
ideally situated for the production of 
the best quality Cox’s Orange Pippins. 
This land is held by the Company In 
Trust in perpetuity on behalf of tree- 
owners. 

The climatic conditions are such that, 
aided by expert care and attention, a 
good crop of apples is _ practically 
assured every season. 

Last year one test orchard of two-year 
old trees on less than half an acre of 
Jand produced over £150 worth of Cox’s 
Orange Pippins, the Company obtaining 
the top price for the whole product. 
Fifty per cent. of this yield was net 
profit. 

In addition to the many thousands of 
trees now planted and to be planted this 
season, the Company are propagating 
1,000,000 more trees in their nurseries. 
Everyone knows that the English Cox’s 
Orange Pippin is the king of all dessert 
apples, and is far superior to any im- 
ported apple. 

For the production of Cox’s Orange 
Pippins the Company have followed not 
only their own views but also those 
approved by the most experienced and 
highest authorities, 


50 TREES for an outlay of £15.0.0 


COPO LTD. now offer to plant 50 selected Cox’s Orange 
Pippin trees on specially selected freehold land * clear 
of encumbrance,” to be held In Trust in perpetuity on 
behalf of the tree-owners, to give expert care and 
attention to the trees and bring them into profitable 
bearing for the sum of £15 Os, Od. for 50 trees, 
or 400 trees for £120, which includes all charges. 




















The Company will then continue to 
manage the orchards and to gather and 
market the produce, or if desired send 
the apples to the ‘tree-owners, for the 
consideration of 10 per cent. of the net 
profits derived each year from the sale 
of the produce. 

The yield of 50 trees should give to the 
trec-owner a value equivalent to a 25 
per cent. return, either in cash or apples, 
upon the investment of £15 Os. Od. for 
50 trees. 

The Board of Trade figures show that 
over £50,000,000 werth of apples have 
been imported into Great Britain since 
the war. Had those apples been pro- 
duced at Home fifty thousand more 
people could have been permanently and 
profitably employed on British sou. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


COPO Limited 


Dept. S.., 











Cockayne Hatley, 





























Potton, Bedfordshire. 
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to be blackmailed on the strength of an unfair and foolish will 
might make anyone sulky. Circumstantial evidence is strong, 
and it takes all Perry Mason’s ingenuity and a good deal of 
remarkably free ‘cross-examination to “remove the. lady’s 
sulks for good. This is a lively bit of work, and English 
readers will enjoy a supposed insight into trans-Atlantic 
legal methods.. 

Artifex Intervenes is good fodder for one long railway journey 
or three short ones. It is made up of three separate tales, in 
each of which Simon Artifex of the C.I.D. intervenes at the 
moment best calculated to bring an exciting story to an even 
more exciting end. Mr. Keverne knows his job, and incident- 
ally writes a good deal better than several of his colleagues. 
Better, for instance, than Mr. Ngaio Marsh. Mr. Marsh has a 
200d mystery (country house murder, with plenty of suspects), 
but his characters are apt to “‘ come over all county,” as one of 
them puts it, and address one another in what they imagine 
to be the correct jargon. The results are enervating, and I was 
zlad of Mr. Wills to brace me up. Bigamy, blackmail, and 
abduction are only three of the complications he has used. 
A man is found shot in an author's study late at night. The 
author miserably pleads justifiable homicide—but there are 
two bullets in the murdered man’s body. A clever young 
police sergeant, in the face of some hostility from his senior 
officer, follows up a number of clues to a satisfying finish. A 
good, workmanlike story. 

Finally, Big Ben Strikes Eleven. The moral of this story, 
emphasizing the unwisdom of leaving cinema: tickets lying 
about in public places, should commend itself to anti-litter 
enthusiasts. One fine evening in June, Sir Robert Boniface, 
financier of international repute, was found shot in his car 
in the road leading to the Vale of Health. Out of a large 
number of people who might have wished to kill him, suspicion 
falls most heavily on his nephew Frank Littlewood, and on the 
belligerent painter Matt Caldwell, both of them denizens of the 
Vale of Health. It is an exciting chase, ending via the parapet 
of Westminster Bridge, with abundance of suspects, incidents, 
und motives, and a highly efficient sleuth in charge. 
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Two books of general interest 


Life’s Mosaic 


by A. M. W. Srirtinc. Memories canny and uncanny. 
‘Gossip and spooks . . . can be opened almost anywhere 
with a good prospect of entertainment.”—Times Lit. Supp. 
“ Full of the most out-of-the-way and entertaining informa- 
tion . . . a very good bedside sealitiaai 

8s. 6d. 


Woman at the Crossroads 
by Commanpant Mary ALuen and Jute HeynemMan. The 
place of woman in the modern State. 
To be published May 23. 


Two fine historical novels 


Madeline 


by Percy G. Manoiey. Few novels give a more natural 
and: convincing account of the times before the French 
Revolution. 





[5s. 


[7s. 6d. 


Young Men Dream 


by Hitpa M. McGitt. The troublesome, turbulent years 
| ot Edward III and his struggles with the Queen Mother 
| Isabella and her paramour Mortimer form the background 
of this vivid first novel. 











Two of the new Heritage Crime Series [7s. 6d. 


~The Return of Cardannesley 

} by Georrrey Exuincer. “Dark and dramatic deeds in 

the protecting of an inventor . . . leaves you breathless.” 
—Evening News. 


Author in Distress 


by Cecty M. Wiis. A fair, forceful and entertaining 

detective novel. “The plot is ingenious, and there is 

enough violent action to keep the story moving.” 
—Times Lit. Supp. 








Please write for complete list to: 


THE UNICORN PRESS & JOHN HERITAGE 
4 Featherstone Buildings, London, W.C.1 








Travel 
nga Sweden 

For anyone wanting what I should call an Easy Ab 
should say that Sweden was an ideal country, ~ 
are no terrific gorgeousnesses of blazing colours, at least th 
are no terrific smells either ;. and if there are no oleae 
and no molten cauldron of burning skies, then neither is ¢] 
any blare of noise. It is a very clean and quiet and i 
country, and at. least in Southern and Central Sweden . 
summer climate and colouring is almost English—yith , 
difference. ‘ 


1 we, | 
For if thers 


They have a word that I think is funktionalism, and i 
you translate it roughly.as ‘ suitability’ then you hay 
something like the key-note of the country. The Town Hy 
in Stockholm that so many people go to look at does Not 
profess to be the most magnificent Town Hall in the world: 
it does profess to be the very best bit of architecture that con 
possibly be erected for its particular purpose and on that par. 
ticular site. And so it is with everything there ; a Swedig, 
station serving the humblest village will be neither a draughty 
shed nor an imitation market hall. It will be the ideal 
station and nothing else. And if in the corridor of a Swedish 
train there ought to be a bottle of water, then there Will be 
someone to see that the bottle is always full and that th 
water is always fresh. Spell that word how you like, by 
Swedish Travel most certainly Functions. 

There is gaiety, of course, and there are a hundred se 
bathing places where you can enjoy yourself to the full, Buy 
it is what I should call an Upper Middle-Class sort of gaiety, 
without either the noise or the crowds of democracy, or the 
toilettes or grandeurs of the super-rich. Or there is sport and 
golf; the Swedes are very English in that way. Or there 
archaeology and architecture, or mountains and mountaineer. 
ing in the Far North, or cafés and shops in the cities } Stock 
holm is a great capital that even runs to skyscrapers. And 
always there is eating ; the Swedish smorgabord is a featur 
which attracted at least my own attention. That idea of 
taking your plate and marching round an enormous table idly 
spearing selected odds-and-ends from one’s own choice of 
perhaps forty dishes was an ambition which came to-me at 





about the age of five ; it-was in Sweden that my dream cam 
true, though unhappily in the late forties. 


For myself I had entered Sweden by train ; literally by 
train, on the colossal ferry which plies from Sassnita in 
Germany. It is a 4-hour passage to Tralleborg, and for the 
tourist who dislikes the sea and does not mind the rin 
journey through Europe this is probably the best route 
Then from Tralleborg he would go to Malmo and probably 
run across to take a look at Copenhagen, and afterwards he 
would take the Malmo-Stockholm express with a@ day od 
wooded, rolling country and neat little farm-houses al 
gay in white-and-red. But most people will go by seat 
Gothenburg, a 35-hour trip from London on extremely com- 
fortable and quite large mail-boats; and then they wil 
take the famous Gothenburg Canal to Stockholm, with 
restaurant boats and jolly little cabins, Or other route 
are from Newcastle to Gothenburg or even from Londo 
direct to Stockholm; while at intervals there is a semi 
cargo service from London to Malmo. But the two latter trips 
of course take time, and for most visitors it is either Sassniti 
and the train-ferry (£25 Ist-return London to Stockholn, 
£16 2nd) or the ship direct to Gothenburg (from £12 Ist-retun 
upwards, according to cabin and with meals included). ‘rt 
there are all sorts of inclusive tours, and you can go from 
London to Gothenburg and then train to Stockholm and» 
back for a 10-day outing from £15 upwards,- with Ist-clas 
on the steamer at that. While a 17-day trip which includes 
the canal-boat instead cz the train costs from about % 
upwards. And there are other tours to take in Visby and tle 
Islands, to allow for walking, for the seaside, for everything 

Then sooner or later, whichever route and tour they choos, 
almost all visitors will come to Stockholm. With its Islant 
and its Island restaurants and cafés and all the little steames 
plying gaily round, that is the place of course that so often 
goes down in the books as the “ Venice of the North.” Per 
sonally, I did not approve the simile. Stockholm is distin 
from anywhere else. Joun GIBBors. 
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y it is to dip into the 


xur 1 
me e of Central Wales 


jet and peac : 
= the racket and hustle of the 


City. There with the mountains to 
shelter you from the winds and all 
the harsher things of everyday life, 
ou will find content. You can en- 
joy the best of golf, tennis, fishing, 
walking, as your inclination directs. 
Moreover, Llandrindod Wells, Llan- 
gammarch Wells, Llanwrtyd Wells, 
and Builth Wells are all set in the 
midst of the most delightful and 
restful scenery it is possible to find 
anywhere. 
Travel to Central Wales with a 
“Summer Return Ticket” —a penny 
a mile each way, by any train you 


Tourist Tickets available for thr 





like. Return half available for a 
month. Stop anywhere on the route 
provided you complete the outward 
journey within three days. 


Get a “Holiday Contract Ticket.” 
It costs only 15/- and with it you 
can travel for a week (by any 
train) in a wide area, from Shrews- 
bury in the North to Swansea in 
the South. 


* Holidays by L MS” (the compre- 
hensive resorts and apartments 
guide)—6d. from LMS Stations, 
Offices, Bookstalls and Booksellers. 
Get a copy of “LMS Cheap Fares” 
(free) from any LMS Station or 
Office. 


ee months—issued May to October. 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY 


MS 





MOTOR CARS accompanied by one 
first-class or two third-class adult pas- 
sengers are conveyed to include outward 
and homeward journeys at the reduced 
rate of 43d. a mile charged on the single 
journey mileage for distances not less 
than 50 miles, Single journey charges 
at 3d. a mile. 


Jor Whiter 


WKy-vae 


AND CLEAN, HEALTHY MOUTH 


¥%& Kolynos Dental Cream—the proved 
antiseptic, germicidal and cleansing Tooth 
Paste, contains absolutely no gritty 
abrasive andisentirelyfreefromharmful 
bleachingaction. Yetitis unsurpassed 
as a cleansing and whitening agent 
by reason of its unfailing power to 
remove unsightly stain and wash 
away the germ-laden “ bacteria- 
plaque’’ covering from the teeth. 
¥& Because of its proved anti- 
septic properties, Kolynos 
actually kills harmful 
germs in a few seconds 
and keeps the teeth and 
mouth thoroughly 
clean and healthy. 

%& Kolynos is BEST 
used on a DRY 

toothbrush. 






























In Two Sizes 
1/- and 1/9 


MADE 
IN 
ENGLAND 
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1062 PAGES 
8000 ADDRESSES 
300 PICTURES 


[DAY 


HAUNTS 


1934 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


SIXPENCE 







“Chelyuskin” 
Greeting Tour 


Moscow will be en fete at 
the end of June to receive 
the crew of the “ Chelyu- 
skin” and their brilliant 
rescuers. - A splendid oppor- 
tunity is extended to 
tourists to take part in the 
welcome to these heroes of 
the Arctic, whose courage 
and fortitude have thrilled 


the whole world. A special 

tour will leave London on 

June 16—3 weeks from 
£23 inclusive. 


For details of this, and other 
interesting tours from £1 per 
day, apply to 


INTOURIST Lid. 
BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, 
LONDON, W.C. 2, 


or any leading Travel Agency. 
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The distinguished notepaper on sale at all good stationers 


































































Harlech Castle, Merionethshire 


* There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia 
and no better brand than the “ Three Castles” 


(“THE VIRGINIANS 
WILLS’ 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 



























O For §>D —— 
20 Fon 116 20 For 1/6 
50 FOR 3/3 Aine sbeninests 















One expects to pay a little more 
for a cigarette of such excellent (Quality 


TTHOA 
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Finance 
The State and Industry 


Tuat there has been some improvement in the dome 
trade of the country during the past year there ary 
no question. Evidence of it is afforded in the improv : 
figures of employment, in the traffics. of the a 
companies, and in the financial results of some : 
the leading Industrial undertakings. That the in 
provement has not fully extended to our e¢ “6 
trade and, indeed, to international — trade son 
is no doubt to be explained very largely by the unsat, 
factory state of interrfational politics, which Calis 
a feeling of unrest, and by the innumerable exchany 
and other restrictions which are hampering internation) 
trade. It cannot, however, be too clearly recognize 
that until there has been an improvement in our export 
trade the economic position of the country is far frp 
satisfactory, for the very growth which is taking play 
in our imports should suggest that to pay for them m 
must send abroad the necessary volume of goods an 
render the necessary supply of services, 


A NotasiLe SPpreEcu. 


It was with satisfaction, therefore, that those wh 
attended the Annual Dinner of the British Banker 
Association last week perceived that the views on th 
industrial situation expressed by Mr. Walter Runcimay, 
who was the chief guest of the evening, were of a thorough. 
ly sound character. The President of the Board of 
Trade was responding to the toast of “* The Government,” 
proposed by the President of the Association, in the cours 
of which Mr. Reginald McKenna eulogized the present 
Government for having been instrumental in bringiy 
about a great improvement in the general financial 
situation. When, said Mr. McKenna, he looked back 
upon the condition of the country in the autumn ¢ 
1931 and contrasted it with our condition today, he found 
nothing but ground for congratulation. Mr. Runciman, 
however, while acknowledging the congratulations o/ 
the President of the British Bankers’ Association ani 
while recognizing that in many directions of industn 
there had had to be a certain amount of State plannin 
and State control, very wisely suggested that whik 
such “ planning” and “control” might be necessary 
as temporary measures, they contained certain element 
of danger. Moreover, while in no way apologizing for 
the steps which the Government had found it necessary 
to take for the protection of certain industries, Mr. 
Runciman referred more especially to advantage 
resulting from trade agreements which have bee 
entered into and expressed the hope that the genenl 
tendency of our policy would be to lower the barries ¢ 
international trade. 


A Worp oF WARNING. 


Indeed, the President of the Board of Trade wer! 
somewhat further and sounded a distinct note of cautio 
with regard to State interference with industry, expressing 
the opinion that “nothing would be more disastrow 
to the British business world than that it should becom: 
over-regulated and that because of its being grouped into 
large units it should become embarrassed with top 
hamper.” I have, continued Mr. Runciman, “a hor 
of business organizations having to provide themselves 
each with a representative whose business it will be tv 
run up to Whitehall and pull the strings to_prevett 
interference with his business and promote it with othe 
people.” 

Even in the matter of rationalization and groupilg 
of certain industries, Mr. Runciman detected some 
possible risks and dangers. ‘These processes, he contendet 
might go too far in the direction of eliminating compet! 
tion, and he reminded his hearers that it was unde 
pressure of competition that in days gone by we employe! 
more and more machinery in our works and factories at 
improved the design and equipment of our ships. “! 





(Continued on page 794.) 
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pUNLOP RUBBER CO. 
RESULTS 








CONSIDERABLY IMPROVED 






















COMest) 
can h, DIVIDEND OF 8%, 
mprovel mea 
railway siIR ERIC GEDDES ON RUBBER 
the.” REGULATION SCHEME 
Me in. 
eXpor 
enerally Tae thirty-fifth annual general meeting of the Dunlop Rubber 
Unsatic. Company, Limited, was held on May 16th at 1 Whitehall Rooms, 
Causes ah Hon. Sir Eric Geddes, G.C.B., G.B.E., K.C.B., the chair- 
Xchang n, in the course of his speech, said :-— 
nations] Ms Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—You will remember that last 
ognize at told you that I saw signs of improvement in general condi- 
r tions in this country, and I ventured to predict that during 1933 the 
Export nits of your company would continue to progress favourably. 





am glad that both of these prophecies have been realized. 

As you will be aware, during tho past year there has been an 
improvement in trading conditions in this country, and an expan- 
sion of consumer demand, Of particular interest to your company 
has been the uplift in the motor and cycle industries, in the fortunes 
of which we are so much interested. 

(Conditions overseas have, unfortunately, continued to be very 
diffeult and perplexing. Your company has, however, fully main- 
tained its position in the export field. . 

The normal profits of the year for the whole combine amounted 
to £2,255,973, but there are from time to time items of a non- 
recurring nature which in this year have increased the profits by 











bs the 490,671. Your directors feel justified in recommending a dividend 
1ciman, on the Ordinary Stock of 8 per cent. 

rough: Perhaps the most striking figures prominently brought out by the 
ard of Mf Consolidated Statement which we have issued, are the impressive 





figure of total assets, namely, £29,400,000, and the surplus of current 
awets over current liabilities amounting to £8,000,000. 



















aa THe YEAR'S OPERATIONS. 
r * During the year 1933 the main departments at Fort Dunlop and 
ringing in the great majority of our factories produced a record output 
re owing to the healthier state of the automobile industry, both at 
k @ home and for export. 

mn of Our outlook for the current yearis good so far as volume is concerned, 
found and a further increase in sales is anticipated. But our hopes here 
* must be qualified by what I say later regarding the level of raw 
Cima, BH material and selling prices. 

NS The application of the pneumatic tyre principle to vehicles and 
n ani machines of many and various types proceeds satisfactorily. For 
dustry  c=ample, the sales of pneumatic tyres for horse-drawn vehicles have 
wnnine an advance in 1933 and are now becoming important in 

volume. 
while One specialised section of the Tyre Division concentrates upon 
essary im this development, and we are now beginning to see agricultural 
ments tractors, farm carts, industrial and agricultural barrows and 
trolleys of all descriptions mounted upon pneumatic tyres, 

gy for The quality of Dunlop products continues to be of the highest, 
essary @ and we find that the number of complaints is proportionately 





negligible. 

We have improved our relative position in the Overseas Markets, 
but the chaos in the monetary conditions of the world still remains, 
and has perhaps even increased in intensity. Tariff and exchange 





















neni! Hf restrictions are in no wise eased, and with many countries now 
ers oi sorting to quotas, international trade is becoming increasingly 
difficult. 
Footwear, GENERAL RUBBER AND Sports Goons, &c. 
The volume of our footwear production has greatly increased, and 
the factory now employs about 3,600 operatives, who, like our 
went operatives elsewhere, have given us admirable service. 
ution For a considerable time the profits of the shoe business in this 
ssint  <CUNtry were seriously threatened by low-priced imports from 
ios foreign countries, but this has been dealt with satisfactorily by the 
Imposition of suitable tariffs, 
come Competition today comes from countries within the Empire with 
into @ eastern standards of living. This raises very difficult political 
top questions, and it is hoped will have the attention of His Majesty’s 
_ Government, as this industry must for the present depend almost 
OITOr fntirely on the support of the home market owing to severe compe- 
elves tition in the export field from low-waged countries. 
e to In the case of general rubber goods, the past year has been quite a 
vent good one, but low quotations from Empire Countries with eastern 





wage standards are current. 
We have introduced new lines such as “ Dunlopillo ” cushioning, 
Which is being taken up enthusiastically by high class domestic 





2 









ings furniture manufacturers, and by manufacturers of cinema and other 
Riad fats tor public buildings, and railway and public road service 
F vehicles, 
det “Dunlopillo ” upholstery is, of course, a latex product, and you 
ret: will remember that I have in previous years spoken to you of tho 
ader importance which your Board attaches to the development of this 
vel hew method of manufacture. We are now making a wide range of 
an Products directly from latex, and perhaps the most interesting 





development is connected with the new elastic thread and covered 
elastic yarns which I mentioned last year. 






> 


*Lastex” yarns has been so great that until recently we have been 
quite unable to meet the demand. I expect that most of you have 
seen references to this new development in the press. The * Lastex’ 
yarn can be made with any kind of textile covering, silk, rayon, 
cotton, wool, etc., and we hope that ultimately it will be found iri 
every type of garment. 

The sports division of the Company’s activities is developing 
along normal and satisfactory lines. Profits and volume are, I am 
glad to say, improving, and not only in this country, but throughout 
the world, I may say that the products are fully living up to the 
world-wide high standard of our Tyres. 


RESTRICTION. 
The higher prices that have prevailed so far this year on the con- 
tinual talk of restriction suggest still better results financially than 
in the past year, while the moderate amount of restriction that will 
be in operation till the end of the financial year of the Plantations 
Company suggests that taking the short view, restriction will not 
be unsatisfactory to us forthe year. Taking the long view, however, 
your Board has doubts regarding the ultimate value of the operatiou 
of this restriction scheme to the Plantation industry, and it is that 
industry’s point of view which I have invariably taken in my 
speeches at these meetings since the death of the last restriction 
scheme. 
One objection to the scheme is that there is no reference to the 
level to which it is intended to raise the price of rubber. We have 
urged this objection durmg the course of the negotiations, both with 
the negotiators and the Colonial Office, and have done what we can 
to press home our arguments. If the scheme continues to be 
operated on the lines disclosed in the first report of the International 
Regulating Committee, we have hopes that moderation will be the 
key-note of its policy, but you will recollect that under the operation 
of the Stevenson Scheme the price of rubber rose as high as 4s. 8d. 
per lb. 
The importance of the price factor generally will be apparent ta 
you when I tell you that Id. per lb. on rubber and cotton amounts 
to hundreds of thousands of pounds sterling in our raw material 
costs annually and both of these commodities are to be subject ta 
artificial control. 
I can see nothing that would make a price safeguard inconsistent 
with the scheme. In fact, such an addition would remove one of the 
most important of our apprehensions. 

Manufacturers, in our opinion, should have been given representa- 
tion on the International Regulating Committee. 

Our claims as manufacturer-producers, and as the manufacturers 
of special types of semi-manufactured rubber, have been pressed 
to the best of our ability both upon the negotiators and upon 
the Government. We shall, of course, adapt ourselves to the 
new conditions, hopeful at least that some of our claims may 
be met. 

Duntop Corron Mintts—Raw Corron. 

Although the year under review has been a difficult one, both as 
regards price and quantity, I am pleasecdt to report that the mills 
were fully occupied, and made a satisfactory protit. The prospects 
for 1934 also are for full production. 

Ri aND WHEEL Works. 

The rim and wheel works are equipped with the most modern 
machinery available, and have been working at full pressure 
during the period under review. 

There has been an unprecedented demand for the high-class 
products of the two factories. This demand has been met 
factorily and the standard of quality maintained throughout. 

The output constitutes a record in the history of the company, 


satis- 


OVERSEAS AssocTATED COMPANTES. 

Our associated companies in France, Germany and Japan 
continue to develop their business despite difficulties arising from 
the disturbed conditions of the world. 

In Canada conditions have still been difficult during the pa-6 
year, and a small loss has been incurred in the trading operations 
of the Canadian company. 

As regards the American company in which your company 
is a large shareholder, you will remember that I teld you last 
year that improved results for 1933 were anticipated. In spite of 
the extraordinarily difficult conditions prevailing, I am glad to 
say that this forecast has been realized. The results to date for 1934 
show an improvement compared with 1933. 

Your Board hopes that upon the return of normal conditions, the 
American company will show economic results. 

CoNCLUSION. 

Turning from our own affairs to a brief survey of the worid 
position, it cannot be said that the sky is yet clear of clouds, par- 
ticularly overseas. Little has so far been done to solve the great 
economic and political problems which have disturbed international 
relations during the past few years and meanwhile the development 
of economic nationalism continues unabated. 

But the sky is not wholly overcast. The steady improvement 
of the home market is a most hopeful feature, especially as the 
Government, foreed in self-defence, by the general tendencies 
mentioned above, have adhered to their policy of safegu ding 
that market for British producers. Even here, however, there is 
the threat of competition from our eastern Empire, to which I have 
already referred, 

On the balance I think that there is probably as much 
year, always remembering 


blue 
the 


sky showing as there was last 


uncertainties of the cost of rubber and cotton and the price level 
of our products. 





We believe that the new thread will in time substantially replace 
the old type of rubber thread, and the success of the covered 






The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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was competition, and still is competition, which turns 
depression to good account.” 


CapPiITraAL AND Lapour. 


These views expressed by Mr. Runciman found very 
general endorsement by the bankers and others who 
formed his audience ; and this endorsement, I believe, was 
due not merely to the fact that the President of the Board 
of Trade was enunciating certain principles with which 
they were in accord, but because it was felt that he had 
touched upon certain points which not only threatened 
danger in the future but even today were not without 
their influence in restraining business enterprise and 
checking a trade revival. It is, however, I think necessary 
to remember that codes and restrictions do not always 
cmanate either from industrial organizers or from the 
State. They have in many instances arisen out of the 
demands pf Labour for fixity of hours and wages which 
have, in their turn, tended to bring about combines in 
industry not always to the advantage of the consumer. 
And when this is so, sooner or later the defect in organiza- 
tion reacts upon all sections of the community, including 
the wage-earners themselves. It will be well, indeed, if 
Capital and Labour together will study these combined 
sroblems of economics and social welfare, for I firmly 
believe that in a more general and intelligent co-operation 








COMPANY MEETING 





SPILLERS LIMITED 
ADVERSE EFFECTS OF DUMPING 
SIR MALCOLM ROBERTSON’S SPEECH 


Turn Rr, Hon, Sirk Marcorm A. Ropertson, Chairman of Spillers 
Limited, commenting on the Accounts at the Company’s Annual 
(ceneral Meeting, on Saturday, May 12th, at Cardiff, said that the 
Five and a-half per Cent. Ten-year Sinking Fund Notes would not 
appear in next year’s Balance Sheet, as they were due for redemption 
in December next. The discharge of certain capital commitments 
open at the beginning of the year and the Directors’ rebuilding 
policy were responsible for a reduction in investments in Govern- 
ment securities and cash in hand, an increaso in investments in 
subsidiary companies, and an increase in frechold and leasehold 
properties, 

The Company's new mill, Animal Foods Factory and biscuit 
bakery at Cardiff had been in operation since January, prior to 
which the Intake Plant and new silos had been in use for some time, 
it was hoped to commence manufacture at the Avonmouth mills 
towards the end of the year. In London the new silo accommoda- 
tion had been available since January, and the equipment of the 
new Animal Foods Factory was almost complete. It was regretted 
ihat the improvement in the economic layout of the Company’s 
property at Cardiff had necessarily entailed a reduction in labour, 
which, however, the Directors had done all in their power to 
mitigate. 

Owing to the glutting of the country with imported flour, they 
had reluctantly been compelled to close one of the two Glasgow 
mills acquired last year. The question of dumping in this country 
of imported flour at prices far below those at which the same flour 
was sold in the countries of origin had been the cause of anxious 
concern to the Directors. The Import Duties Advisory Committee 
had so far declined to render any assistance. 

There had been continued wide fluctuations in the price of wheat 
during the year, and supplies were still in excess of requirements. 
Any success achieved in raising the price in exporting countries 
had been counteracted by exchange fluctuations, Trading in the 
coarse grain markets had not been without difficulties, although 
price fluctuations had been less violent than those experienced in 
wheat. 

It was gratifying to be able to report a steady increase in all 
the departments of the Company's Animal Foods trade. The 
yood progress was undoubtedly due to the determination to main- 
tain at the highest level the quality of all products. 

With regard to the Company’s Canadian ventures, both mills 
had been closed down for the present at any rate, in view of con- 
tinued working on short time at a substantial loss. 

He regretted to report the deaths during the year of three former 
Directors, viz., Sir Herbert Vernon, Mr. Ernest Nicholls and 
Mr. J. H. Mullins, each of whom in his own sphere served the 
Company and its predecessors well and faithfully. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 

As an Extraordinary General Meeting held at the close of the 
Annual General Meeting, resolutions to alter the Company’s 
Articles of Association with regard to the remuneration of the 
Directors were adopted. 
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between Capital and Labour will be found the sy 
means for this country holding its own over a long ya.” 
of years in the matter of legitimate internation 








" = é‘ al con. 
mercial competition. ‘Time was, and it should ring 
again, when whatever small defects may have existed i 

] ’ 





our system, low prices and low costs of living, combin 

with intense industry and efficiency, added to the wali 
the country as a whole, and rendered our standard of livin 
a high one compared with other nations, while our 
mulation of wealth, tending as it did to overflow in ae 
to other countries, ministered directly to the expansioy 
of international trade, with its good effect upon emplay. 
ment in all countries. . 











ARTHUR W, Kinny, 






Financial Notes 


RELAPSE IN RUBBER SHARES. 







Wira few exceptions the various departments of the Stock 
Exchange have been quiet during the past week. Dealing, 
have doubtless been restricted by the approach of Whit. 
suntide, though there are many indications of preparation; 
for a considerable increase in activity, especially in the matte 
of new capital flotations. after the holidays. The markets 
have also been somewhat disturbed during the week by 
anxiety concerning conditions at some of the foreign centres 
including Germany and the Far East, while the revival ot 
the War Debts controversy has had a_ depressing effect 
upon Wall Street. In the Speculative Markets, a by m 
means surprising feature has been the setback in Rubber 
Shares. A week ago, when referring to the boom which wa 
then taking place in the shares, I sounded a note of cautio 
and expressed the opinion that a setback was desirable jy 
the interests of a sound market. That setback has taken 
place during the week, both in the commodity and in price 
of the shares, the decline being accentuated to some extent 
by announcements indicating that the progress of restriction 
would be a very gradual one. This, however, is undoubtedly 
the course which should be pursued, and taking a long view, 
and always on the supposition that sooner or later we shall 
witness a revival in the world’s trade, I do not think that 
holders of the shares of sound Rubber Companies. should 
be at all discouraged by the setback of the past week. 






















* * * * 






Forestat Lanp, 






The annual report of the Forestal Land, Timber and 
Railways Co. makes cheerful reading. Notwithstanding the 
difficulties in international trading operations, the profit o 
trading and dividends and interest from Subsidiary (Con- 
panies total £85,161 against only £25,226 in the previous 
year. Moreover, owing to the sound financial policy followed 
in previous years, substantial sums were released through 
the improvement. Thus, an amount of £30,500 provided 
against the loss incurred by a Subsidiary is now released, 
the Subsidiary having earned enough profit to eliminate its 
deficit. After debiting administration expenses and interest 
on the 6 per cent. Notes, the net profit was £101,697 a 
compared with £48,046. The payment of the 6 per cent. 
Preference dividend absorbs £111,951, leaving a balance to be 
carried forward of £4,092. The balance sheet is a satisfactory 
one, with Investments standing at £654,633, including 
£140,000 of the Company’s own 6 per cent. Notes and Cash of 
£148,044, Last vear’s bank overdraft of nearly £83,000 has 
been liquidated, though the amount due to Trade Creditor 
and on Bills and provisions for outstandings has risen to 
£333,733 against £74,205. Against the Company’s hie! 
investment, having a book value of £7,571,299, there is 4 
Depreciation Reserve of £2,356,302, apart from Reserve 
Accounts amounting to £1,058,976. At the present price of 
20s. 6d. the 6 per cent. Preference Shares yield about £5 18s 
per cent, 
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THe Burmau Bones. 






For a short time during last week the market for Oil shares 
received a stimulus from the announcement by the Burmah 
Oil Co. of a 24 per cent. cash bonus in addition to the fin! 
dividend of 15 per cent., thus making 224 per cent. in all 
for the year against 20 per cent. Moreover, it is propose 
to distribute one new share, fully paid, for every three 4 
units of Ordinary Stock. The profits for the year amountel 
to £2,011,568, after allowing Field charges of £496,508. 
For the previous. year the profit was £1,.524,635 after chargins 
all Field expenditure to revenue and writing off £397,50! 
for depreciation. A sum of £289,419 is now added to the 
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sRITISH MATCH CORPORATION 





HIGH QUALITY OF BRITISH MADE MATCHES 





mR. CLARENCE BARTHOLOMEW’S VIEWS 


THE seventh ordinary general meeting of the British Match Cor- 
oration, Ltd., was held on May 16th at River Plate House, Finsbury 
Fret, London, E.C. ' 
Mr. Clarenco FE. Bartholomew, O.B.E. (Chairman and Managing 
tor) said: You would not wish to proceed to the business of 
g before recording our sense of the grievous loss which 
red in the passing of our late Chairman. Sir George 
Paton was @ veritable princo of industry. His energy, shrewdness 
and great ability alone would have commanded sincere admiration 
in commercial and industrial circles. His broadminded humanity, 
his consideration for “the other fellow ’’—to use a favourite phrase 
ofhis—and his solicitude for his colleagues, the staff and every wor- 
kerin the enterprises which he controlled, evoked feelings of affect ion 
and personal regard, such as have been enjoyed by few men in 
similar positions. The report and. accounts which we have the 
pleasure to present will, I trust, be considered satisfactory. Apart 
from the lamented loss to which I have referred, the year has been 
fee from important oceurrences in our organization. The home 
trade has given continued evidence of the value of the goodwill of 
the businesses in which you are interested. Manufacturing methods 
have been steadily improved, and the quality of your British-made 
matches is higher than has ever been known in the industry in any 
art of tho world, The consumption of matches produced by 
factories in which you are concerned amounts to several hundreds 
of millions per day, @ circulation which can hardly be equalled by 
any other commodity, and I should like to emphasise that the 
working conditions in all those factories are of the best, and that 
every reasonable provision is made for the well-being of all the 


employees. 


Director) ! 
this meeting 
wo have suffe 


BRYANT AND May’s ANNIVERSARY, 


It is, I think, worthy of mention that Bryant & May, Ltd. has 
just held its fiftieth annual meeting. Jt was in 1884 that it became 
alimited company. Although we do not know the actual date of 
its formation, that business is actually approaching its centenary. 

Iwill now refer to the figures in the accounts. On the assets side, 
the goodwill item is being steadily reduced, and, if our proposals are 
approved, will be reduced to £560,000 next year. The holding of 
Government Securities represents the investment of the major 
portion of the Reserve Fund. We wish we could employ it more 
profitably, but, until we find better use for the money, we are 
pleased to know that it is safely invested, and that its market value 
today is some £8,000 more than is shown in the accounts. There 
jsno material change in the amount of cash at bankers. 

The revenue account calls for little comment, but you will observe 
that the net revenue from our subsidiary companies is £11,300 odd 
higher than last year, and represents a gross return of 9.33 per cent. 
on the book value of the investments. 

Your Board is not without anxiety with regard to the investment 
inBrazil. A large part of that investment was made at a time when 
the milreis was worth nearly three times its present exchange value. 
We still have confidence in the future of that wonderful country, 
but desperate measures of taxation and complications of exchange 
have upset all the conservative calculations on which the investment 
was based. 

Ido not propose to dilate upon the trend of trade in general, but 
I would assure you that your Board is constantly studying every- 
thing which may affect the industry in which you have invested 
your money, and we have confidence in the future. We do not 
anticipate ** boom times” in this industry, and we may count our- 
selves fortunate that we have been able to maintain such steady 
returns through the recent years of difficulty and depression, 

The report and accounts were adopted. 











‘MANCHESTER HOUSING, 1926, LTD. 


(a registered Public Utility Society) 
Chairman: P, M. OLIVER, C.B.E. 


BUILDS HOUSES to let at LOW RENTS 

to our POORER NEIGHBOURS with 
| Large Families. 
| 84 Houses with three and four bedrooms have already 
| been built to let at rents from 10/- to 11/3 per 
| week inclusive of rates. 

FURTHER CAPITAL required for the completion and 
continuance of our work. Share Capital. £1 shares 
maximum dividend 23%, 
Loan Stock, Interest 23%. 
welcomed. 
| Report and full particulars may be had from Canon 


Donations are also. gladly 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


MR. OLAF HAMBRO’S SPEECH 





THE annual general Court of The London Assurance was hell 
on Wednesday at 1 King William Street, E.C. 
Mr. R. Olaf Hambro (the Governor) said that with regard to 
the Life Department, 1933 constituted a record in the history 
of the Corporation in’ sums assured, both gross and net, the net 
figure of £2,306,418 exceeding the record figure of the previous 
year. The premium income, at £692,061, showed an increase oi 
£8,688, and the Life Assurance Fund amounted to £534,000 at 
the close of the year. In their investments there was a surplus 
over market values of £430,714 as at December 3lst last, since 
which date there had been a further substantial appreciation. 
The Fire Department showed what at first sight would appear 
to be a substantial decline in its premium income, but this decline 
was more apparent than real, and was due to foreign exchanges. 
The total premium income amounted. to £2,033,419, and taking 
the reserve brought in, plus the interest, dividends, and rents, 
less tax, of £64,611, there was a total of £3,873,057. There was an 
available balance of £147,330 for transfer to profit and loss account 
a highly satisfactory result. The reserves in the Fire Account now 
totalled 85 per cent. of the annual premium income, and they felt 
they were equipped to meet the future with confidence. 

THe Marine Account. 
The Marine Account was one which they viewed with considerable 
satisfaction, the transfer to profit and loss account, at £193,192, 
representing, apart from two years during the war period, the 
highest attainment of profit in their history. In addition, the 
amount of the Fund was increased by 21.2 per cent. and now stood 
at 125 per cent. of the annual premium ineome. 
A very healthy improvement was recorded in the Accident 
Department, and while there was a decline in premium income, 
here again this was accounted for by foreign exchange values. 
There was available to transfer to profit and loss account £87,675, 
which was £22,465 in excess of the transfer in the previous year. 
They felt that at last the corner had been turned, and thai this 
section should now be a continuing contributing factor to their 
profits. ‘ 
As to the future, he would say no more than that, granted o 
reasonable measure of trade recovery—and there was every 
indication that they were to be granted it—this Corporation was 
well equipped to take its part in creating and obtaining its share 
of the prosperity likely to ensue. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 ae che 
£41 ae 








at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. No Commission. 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 


“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


4th EDIFION, 


By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


“We are definitely of the opinion that investment on the lines 
indicated is investment along the lines of maximum probability. 
first, of safety and preservation of capital, and, secondly, of 











| Shimwell, St. Crispin’s Rectory, Hart Rd., Manchester 14. 





considerable capital increase.” 
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‘CHARITY APPEALS 











Can you buy 


HEALTH and HAPPINESS 
for ONE GUINEA? 


Yes! If you send it to the 


SHAFTESBURY 


SOCIETY 


For one guinea will buy a fortnight’s 
glorious holiday by the sea or in the 
country for a poor or crippled child. 
Joyous days in the sunshine and fresh 
air. ... strengthening little limbs and 
bringing colour into wan cheeks .... could you get 
better value for your money ? 


PLEASE SEND YOUR DONATION TO-DAY, TO 
| ARTHUR BLACK, General Secretary, 


John Kirk House, 32 John Street, 
London, W.C.1. : 
WILL YOU LEND US A HAND? 
MISS WESTON’S 


SIR CHARLES SANDERS, 
9 
Royal Sailors’ Rests 
PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 


Co-Founders: 
The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E., LL.D, 
The late Dame Sophia G..Wintz, D.B.E. 





Treasurer: 


K.B.E. 











_ Trustees earnestly appeal to all lovérs of the Sea 
and Ships to assist them in carrying on the Spiritual 
and Temperance Work for the welfare and well-being of 
our Sailors all over the World. 153,418 sleepers 
accommodated last year. Attendances—Concerts, &c., 
34,408; Devotional Meetings, 100,236; Visits made by 
our Workers to Ships, Hospitals and Sick Bays, 5,281. 
LEGACIES ARE A MOST WELCOME HELP. 
Contributions, which will be gratefully acknowledged, should be sent 
to the Hon, Treasurer (S.), Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, 


Cheques, should be crossed National Provincial Bank, Ltd, 
ortsmouth, 


Royal Naval Needlework Guild parcels to the Lady Superintendent. 


ai 
etc., 

















“THIS GREAT SERVICE 
THE LIFE-BOATS” 


“*T appeal,” says the Prince of Wales, “ to the men and 
women of our Empire to give generously in-support of 
this great service—the Life-Boats. I appeal not only as 
President of the Institution, but as Master of the Merchant 


Navy and Fishing Fleets.” 
22-4 


One million 5,/- are needed every year. 
as your share? 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


Tue EarRt oF HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer. 








What can you afford 












Lt.CoL. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 
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General Reserve which stood in the last balance sheet 
£2,500,000. The ordinary stock stands at about 53 for ofa 
£1 of stock, giving a yield of about 4} per cent. 7 





* * * * 





Fiour DUMPING. 


At the meeting of Spillers, Ltd., held last Saturday, ¢ 
Chairman, Sir Maleolm A. Robertson, was in the position 
of being able to present a thoroughly good balance sheet 
At the same time, he told the shareholders that ow; ty 
the severe dumping on the market of imported flour the 
Directors had very reluctantly been compelled to close oy 
of the two Glasgow mills acquired last year. This questig, 
of dumping imported flour here at prices below those at whic, 
the same flour was sold in the countries of origin had, } 
said, given much concern to the directors and to the Nationg 
Association of British and Irish Millers, while farmers wep 
keenly alive to the danger. Nevertheless, Sir Malcolm ggij 
that the Import Duties Advisory Committee, who had bee 
approached for the second time for assistance, had decline 
to help. 









* * * * 





Our ForeIGN TRADE, 





If the continued expansion in our Imports can be regarded 
as the forerunner of an ultimate expansion in our Export 
trade, the figures for the past month of April must be regarded 
as satisfactory. For the month of April the total value of 
Imports was £56,330,483 as compared with £51,137,310 in 
April last year. The expansion was particularly noticeable 
in Raw Materials: Timber, Cotton, Wool and Rubber ali 
showing a great increase, while the expansion follows 4 
gain during the previous months of the year, and of a total 
increase of about £30,000,000 in Imports for the first fou 
months of this year, not far short of £20,000,000 was repre. 
sented by Raw Materials for manufacture. Unfortunately, 
so far as Raw Cotton is concerned, there is no corresponding 
reflection of an increase in the Exports of manufactured 
goods, which have declined largely by reason of smaller 
purchases for India and the Far East. In the case of Raw 
Wool, however, there has been a marked increase in the 
Exports of manufactured goods. The figures for the 
four months also show a moderate expansion in Empire trade, 

A. W. K, 










A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tur Spectator,” May 17x, 1834. 


Marshal Soutt has obtained a supplementary vote of credit from 
the French Chambers, for about a million and half sterling, to 
defray the charges of the increase in the army, which the disturbed 
state of the country renders necessary. This vote was not carried 
without considerable opposition, the numbers being 196 to 142 
It is said that the French Government have intimated to the 
Ministers of the Holy Alliance, that no acts of aggression on Switzer: 
land will be permitted. Prince MerrerRnNicn, it seems, has been 
holding threatening language to the Swiss Diet ; and the proceeding 
in Neufchatel have brought the Federal Government into collision 
with Prussia. Notwithstanding the assurances of protection from 
France, the expulsion of the Poles and other refugees has been 
resolved upon. 



















* * # * 

















There are about four hundred and fifty different trades carried on 
in London. The shoemakers are the most numerous class, and the 
tailors next; the former, above twenty years of age, amounting {0 
16,502, and the latter to 14,552. The carpenters amount to 13,208, 
and if the cabinet-makers are included, to 19,629. The baker, 
butchers, bricklayers, and blacksmiths, come next; but they 
average little more than a third of those trades. 





















THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, #£4,000,000; 
(together £7,350,000), Currency Reserve, '£1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Banks 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection, DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on term 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


Capital Authorised and Issued, 
Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 86 
By XANTHIPPE. 
4 prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 










































































Sheet gf wet solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. 
[Or every lopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
he received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 
pill be published in our neat issue.] 
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trade, author. : wounded. 
Ae 18, No epithet for a dress- 19. Turn up a little weight. 
reforming generation. 20, Fifty in the fair, _ 
91, The fate of the “* padsman.” 23. One of the ruins that 
22, What a silly mixture ! Cromwell knocked about a 
24, Crooked. bit. ; 
26. In Italy. 24, A clockwork noise. 
98, The real Mother of Parlia- 25 rev. The Mahatma’s nurse. 
ments. 27. The start of Stavisky is in 
it from 30. Emperor asleep on a hat. the window. 
ing, to 32 rev. African town; the 29. No wooden actor; Jucus a 
iturbed reverse looks as though it NON. . - 
carried ought to mean something, 31. Often foots the page. ; 
0 142, but does not. 33 rev. Barrie character with a 
to the 34. Thalaba was one. cricket flavour. 
witzer- 5. Viet rO'S C ‘ ; 
— % ee came from SOLUTION TO 
edings 36. He grins loud (anag.). CROSSWORD NO. 85 
ollision 
n from 
3 been ; DOWN 
1, 2. Emblem of 1 ac. or their 
kindred, 
3 rev. Suggests 15, but flour- 
“ied on ishes in Switzerland. 
nd the 4, I roast in confusion. 
‘ing to 5 rev. Place that recalls a 
3, 208, telegram. 
akers, NO. 85 NOTE. 
they Across,—3, 27, and DowN.—1, 3: Sheridan, The Critic, 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 85 is Dr. W. Starkey, 
TED. @ Bryn-y-Neuadd, Llanfairfechan, N. Wales. 
Issued, P 
50,000 
ability THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
Bank's (incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
aland West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
chased Paid up Capital co eee jew aoa £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
term Currency Reserve ... i a tx Sea or £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 








throughout Australia and New Zealand. 





Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
h the numerous branches of the Bank 











DR. BARNARDO'S 


children being supported 
Over 25,000 
meals have to be supplied daily. 


Please send | 


A GIFT 
OF 
for the Children’s Bread and Butter. 


Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food | 
Fund" and crossed, addressed Dr. Barnardo's Homes, | 








22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E..I. 




















scription is transacted through : C 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 





Mr. John 
Masefield 


The Famous Poet Laureate, 
writes: 


“Cancer is one of 
the most terrible 
enemies life has. The 
men and women who 
are fighting Cancer 
are the soldiers most 
worthy of support 
now in the World. 
Help them to find 
the cause of the 
curse and a means 
of destroying it. At 
least help them to 


se 


The special work of The Cancer 
Hospital (Free) and of its 
various Departments entails par- 
ticularly heavy expenses. The 
total cost of maintenance is 
approximately £50,000 per 
annum. At the present time a 
large Bank overdraft is still out- 
standing, and it is earnestly 
hoped that sufficient donations " 
and subscriptions will be forth- help those suffering 
coming at an early date to free 


the Hospital of this burden. from it. 


Che 
Cancer Ho 


( FREE ) 


pital 


FULHAM ROAD 
Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, London, 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES. 

Tee Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Read- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent 
to a line charged as a line, Vouchers sent only to adver- 
tisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines, Series dis- 
counts : 23% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; 
and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPEC 
TATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with 
remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of 
each week. 








PERSONAL 


BUNGALOW or COTTAGE required July or August. 
Near sea. Inside sanitation. Please state accom- 
modation.—‘''M.,"’ c/o Lhe Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C, 1. 


} EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
7 the prometion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 


\ 











TILL somebody help an incurable, paralysed (young 
married mar, 33), who is in urgent need ? Box A.582 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


COLLEGE, 





yrsom SURREY. 
au oe 
HeAD OF MODERN LANGUAGES DEPARTMENT. 

The above Post is to be filled as from September 
next. A first-class Honours degree, or its equivalent 
is essential, 

Commencing salary to man with requisite experience, 
say 4465 p.a., non-resident, rising to £700 with non- 
contributory pension scheme and possibility of additional 
emoluments. Athletic ability welcomed. Age not exceed- 
ing 35, 

Full particulars and forms of application will be 
forwarded by the Head-Master to all whose requests 
reach him by June Ist. 





YENTLEMAN Teacher of English required by 
mW § German Director of English company. Knowledge 
of German essential. Would have to stay four 


to six weeks at Sussex residence working with pupil 





several hours daily. Applications with references, 
eurriculum vitae.—Hox No, Ads2. 
ARROGATE YORKSHIRE, 


COLLEGE, 
Chairman: THE RighT HON. LORD GISBOROUGH. 


Wanted in September, Englishwoman to teach 
French and to take charge of a Boarding House of 36 


uirls. Must have good academic qualifications and 
experience 
salary Burnham Scale, with additional emolument 


for post of special responsibility. 








LECTURES 


h aaladilietipethaadie 





OF LONDON. 

A Course of Three Lectures on ‘‘ SOME PROBLEMS 
OF PERCEPTION IN MODERN PSYCHOLOGY ” 
will be given by Prof. David Katz (formerly Professor 
of Psychology in the University of Rostock) at Bedford 
College (Regent’s Park, N.W.1) on MAY 22nd, 23rd and 
24th at 5.15 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will 
be taken by Mr. C. A. Mace, M.A. (Reader in Psychology 
in the University). 





A Course of Two Lectures on ‘‘ TWO CENTURIES 


OF ANGLO-RUSSIAN DIPLOMATIC AND ECONO- 
MIC RELATIONS (1553-1742) ”’ will be given by 
jor. Sergei Yakobson (late Research Fellow of the 


Publishing Department of the Prussian Secret State 
Archive) at King’s College (Strand, W.C. 2), on TUES- 
MAYS, MAY 29th and JUNE 5th, at 5.30 p.m. At 
the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. 
t. W. Seton-Watson, D.Litt., D.Phil. (Masaryk Professor 
of Central European History in the University). 
ADMISSION FREE WITHOUT TICKET. 
8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


A COMPLETE 





COURSE 
TRAINING 


of SECRETARIAL 


at 
MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. 














THE PRAIRIES 
THE ROCKIES 
BANFF 


LARIAT 
TRAIL 


EMERALD 
LAKE 

YOHO 
VALLEY 
VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA 


KICKING 
HORSE PASS 


KETTLE VALLEY 
LAKE LOUISE 


ener re 
ACROSS CANADA TOUR 
OTTAWA . a 7 weeks Tour, leaving 
siverpool, July 27, on ss. Duchess of 
TORONTO or. ‘ae in —— all the 
principa ities and Beauty Spots 
MONTREAL from Atlantic to Pacific, and em- 
QUEBEC bracing much of the World’s most 
spectacular scenery. 
etc. New low fare covers everything. 


SHORT TOURS 
Also 14 short Conducted Tours to Eastern Canada and 
S.A., leaving June to September—varying in duration 
irom 21 to 30 days. New low fares cover everything. 

Write for illustrated Canadian Tours Handbook, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, S.W.1, 
103 Leadenhall St., E.C.3, or Local Agents Everywhere. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 

Chairman: The Right Hon. the Lord Gisporovea. 
ENTRANCE Scholarships and Bursaries ranging in 
value from £100 to £30 are offered annually to girls 
between the age of 12 and 15. Examinations are held 
in March and successful candidates enter the School in 
the following May or September. Full particulars from 
the HEADMISTRESS, 





T. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTE 

SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Chure: 

recognized by Board of Education; warm climate so 

bathing; good food; gymnasium, tennis courts, Fe 

£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply Sister SUPERIOR, ' 
L's 


St AU GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
KR BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W.§ 
The NEXT DA 


EXAMINATION for FOUNDATIOx 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Tuesday, Wedne 
day, and Thursday, July 3rd, 4th, 5th. These Schone” 
ships exempt the Holders from payment of Tuition Pes, 
Applications should be made to the High Mistress gt the 
School. The last day for the registration of Candidat a 
is Saturday, June 16th. . 


I, DEVoy 





PAT 





. — 7, Tatar = 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, stssg 


Boarding School on modern public school lines, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the Univers. 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south eas 
air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified stag 
Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin, Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 





—= 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
LDENHAM SCHOOL. 








. SS 
A Scholarship Examinatiog 


F for boys under 15 on May Ist, will be held og 
May 3Ist and June Ist, 1934. About SEVEN 


SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded, ranging from £20 to 
£40 a year in value. Last date for entry May 25th, 
For particulars and entry forms apply HEADMASTER, 
Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts. 





LEGON ee 

7 ING’S SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset.—Three Scholyr 

ships and Seven Exhibitions offered June 264 
27th and 28th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


COLLEGE 


N AGDALEN 
a SCHOLARSH 





pepe | 
SCHOOL, OXFORD, 
IP EXAMINATION, 


An examination will be held on Monday and Tuesday, 
June 11th and 12th, for the award of Two Schoo 
Exhibitions of £25 and £20 a year, and at least One 
House Exhibition of £20 tenable with the above, 
Full boarding and tuition fees, £90 a year, 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


— 


A Boarding School which prepares boys (7-14) for 


For 








-ON-SEA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
COLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES. 
Recognized by Board of Education. 


Public Schools and R.N.C. Dartmouth. — Bracing 
atmosphere. Special attention to health and diet, 
School run on modern progressive lines, Moderate 
terms. Prospectus from Head-Master, J. L. RYDER, 


M.A. (Cantab.). 





NT. NINIAN’S SCHOOL, MOFFAT, 


Preparatory School for Boys, with excellent scholar. 
ships and health record. The School is homelike and 
not too large, and classes are small, so that pupils get 
individual attention. Entire charge of boys can be 
taken, including holidays, if required. School Chapel 
Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, Two Sports Fields, 
Rugby, Cricket, Good Golf and Fishing. Fees Moderate, 
A Few Vacancies for Pupils. 

FOUNDED 1879. 





HE Rina’ s SCHOOL, ELY. 
The Examination for King’s Scholarships will take 
place on Tuesday and Wednesday, July 17th and 18th 


next.— Particulars from THE SECRETARY. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 








This is the one Steamship Service on which 
you may go Round the World as you please, 
when you please, and with all the comforts 
and conveniences that you enjoy in your 
own Lome. 


ROUND THE WORLD—FARES FROM £109 


TRANSPACIFIC Regular sailings 
between San Francisco, Seattle or Victoria, 
B.C., and Japan, China, the Philippines. 
Low through Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or Canada, and 
the Pacific Voyage, 





tur full Prospectus, giving reduced terms, apply to 








Mrs. HOSTER, F.1S.A., St. Stephen’s Chambers, 
felegraph Street, London, E.C.2. | 
RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK,|} 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. | 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses Of One or two years’ training. Specially intended 
tor girls of good education wishing to become club leaders | 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Course | 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few | 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- | 
ticulars from Miss Preston, Principal, 








from £53. 
For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agenis: T. L. DUFF & CO., 22, Billiter 


Street, London, E.C. 3. Tel.: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


os © > 2a 


(FOUNDED 18382) 
INSTITUTION HEUBS, LAUSANNE 
Provides a sound education and a serious training 
for the modern girl. 
A.—CHATEAU BRILLANTMONT.  Languages- 
Art—Preparation for examinations—Commercial course, 
B.—VILLA BRILLANTMONT. Domestic science 
combined with the study of French. 

All Sports and Games. 

REDUCED FEES—quoted in sterling. 





eo zn ft 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 





GIRL$ 


S 


Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Stree, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


ITERARY Typewriting carefully. cpromptiyexecuteL 
MSs. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Se 














YONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps 
)Jalso considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
—PETER DEREK, LTp.,2B, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave.,W.C2 

ee 


ge FOR PROFIT.—-Make a second income i 








spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGES 


: LnsTITUTE (Dept. 85p), Palace Gate, W. 3. 
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— = a 
CINFMAS 

cADEM ¥Y CEN EWA, 
Oxford Street, Ger. 2981, 

Com. Saturday May 19th, Pierre Loti’s 

“PECHEUR D'ISLANDE” 

Last day Anatole France's 
“(RAINQUEBILLE ” (€) with Tramel 
and 
“ HUNGARIA ” ( 













\ 











WERYMAN (opp —YMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. Ham. 2285). 
Pursre Fostasse in THE GUARDSMAN (a) Shorts. 


—— 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


















— ..- TORATIS . vty 
sk FOR SALOMONSEN’S GRUYERE 
A CHEESE. 
Inexpensive. Sold by the pound everywhere. 
| 





ACKIES EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
\ js the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad 
In tins 9s, id., 45 id., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
pyipland post, >>. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., Os. 3d., I1s. 6d 
Complete price list on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EvINBURGH. 


Ww ANTED © TO PURC ‘H. ASE i 





So 
BNORMALLY HIGH P RICES paid tor GOLD and 
SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
wed of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery. 
Piamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite), 
Jame or small quantities, Goods returned if price not 
to BENTLEY 








TiAl LSIONES Permanently Removed W ithout Opera- 
Free Booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 








J tion. Guaranteed. 
uPS., 20 Grosvener Place, 8.W. 1 (Sloane 3697. ) 
HOL IDAY RESORTS 
a A Ni 

TSTRIAN Mot NTAINS.—A lovely time for holi- 
A days is the wild flower season. Paying Guests 
taken in private castle during the summer months. 
Fishing, tennix, walking, climbing, motoring. Reduced 
tems (Which include fishing) during June and early 
Jaly.—Apply to Miss I. Du Cane, Fittleworth House, 
Puthorough, Sussex. 





URE FRESH ATR and sunshine in abundance at any 
of the 20 North Wales Resorts, giving perfect rest 

and recreation. Splendid country for Mountain Climb- 
ing, hiking, golfing, fishing, n.otoring, sun bathing, and 
lazing about. Gay Seaside towns and serene eountry 
retreats. Described in Picture Folder (free) and Booklet 
of 100 views (1 $d. postage) from NORTH WALES UNITED 
RevorTs, Dept. 20, Bangor. Cheap Fares and Express 
Tmins by L.M.S. 

















TOURS 
TTRACTIVE HOLIDAYS. 

é 

tONDUCTED PARTIES, June 1-15, Engadine and 
lovely out-of-the-way parts of Switzerland, 23 gns. 
Jane 15-29, Skye, Trossachs and Edinburgh, 13 gns, 
June 19-July 3, Norway, 224 gns. July 5-18, Austria, 
19} gns. July 5-19, Zermatt and Lotschental, 22 gns 
faly 13-23, Keswick, £6 10s. Joly 20-2s, annel 
Islands, S$ gns. August 3-17, brittany, 17 gns. 
Augnst 3-15, Swiss Walking Four, 18} gns. August 14- 
2, Norway, 224 gns. August 17-31, Seaford, 9 gns. 
September I-s, New Forest, 44 gns. September 4-1x, 
Venice and Dalmatia, 23 gns., or Venice and Dolomites, 
26 gs. All independent travel arrangements by land 
yea or air.—Write for prospectus, or call, CAMPS AND 


Fothergill), 126 Baker Street, 
Welbeck 7088. 


feers Union (Dr. C. F. 
london, W.1. ‘Phone: 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 


Tweed patterns free on 
Sligo, Irish Free State. 











ONEGAL 
&c., always in stock. 
request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, 
























Is life just an endless journey against the clock ? 
or are you a connoisseur of leisure with ample 
time to pursue your cult? In all events atrip 
on the ’’ Arandora Star 
of good. It will teke you out cf yourseli—end 


of Spain, the vineyards of Italy, the fjords of 


= ‘ " a CRIBFF (Perths). 
Norway, the ancient cities of the Baltic, to | DeorrwicH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINGS BATHS HuUreL, 


places where the sun keeps faith with the 


calendar. 


xeepted.—Send or bring your ode bits, ac. 
é (0. 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), | a ? aye 
EDZELL (Apgus).—GLENESK. 
ame, W. I. ana MAY 26 17 Days From 30 gns. | parmMOUTH (Cornwail)-—FALMOUTH. 
ee a Fe | GLASGOW.— MORE’S HOTEL, India Street, 
MEDICAL JUNE 15 = 14 Days From 21 gns. | GOUDWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
-KOX & PELICAN 


JUNE 30 









RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


"THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotela—or 
rrivate hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’s Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their estabvishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the_eost of p blication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patrontee 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel AMcnazer. 




























AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GL EN ROTHAY, 
BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
BATH.—GRANIy PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTA (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

ROYAL UKESCENT. 

Rottingdean );—TU DOR CLOSE. 
DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
































BRIGHTON | 
| BRODRICK (Arran).- 
| BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal). GREAT NOREHERN, 
| BUTTERMERE.—-VICLORIA GOLF HOTEL. 

| CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS. 

| CANTERBURY.—WGOUNTY. 

| CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—-BRYN-TYRCH. 

| CASTLEROEK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF, 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KINGS AKMS. 

COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCRKOCHAN. 
CONISTON LAKE.—WALHRHYAD. 


CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD, 
SERATHEARN HYDRO. 










” wiil do you a world 






nto the bazaars of Northern Africa, the courts 








CAVENDISH. 


EASTBOURNE. 
| —PAKK GALES. 








From 20 BAS. | GRAYSHOTT (Hants). 
| GULLANE.—MAKINE. 
| HARROGATE. —CALRN, 
HASTINGS.—QU EEN’S. 
| HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLP 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths). 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH(Perths). 





13 Days 


“ARANDORA 
STAR" 





—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LOCH RANNOCH 






| LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire) — LAKE 
| VYRNWY. oe 
Pa re are |LANARK.CLYDESDALE HOTEL, —__ 
ee OF ae ee SOR) | LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERLUN HOUSE 
—KEGENT. 





| LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—KUYAL VICTORIA 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VEKE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Kussell St., 
MALVBRN.—FULEY AKMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DUN HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
| MORETONHAMPS frAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
(Nairnshire).—ROYAL MAKINE, 





BLUE STAR LINE 


assenger Office: 3Lower Regen Street, Landon, S.W.1 
Head Office : 4° St. Mary Axe London, E u.3 
and a'l -ernrical Age ts 






W.c. kL 
























cvs—456 
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TO LET 












| NAIRN 
ig LET, furnished house, Mid-Sussex, 5 weeks,| OBAN.—GKEAT WESTERN. 
Aug. 10th, 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, kitchen, bath- | —SLPAPTLON HOLEL 
| PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 





garden, garage. Tennis and swimming bath 





room h. & ¢., 



























available. 4 gns, weekly.—CRAWFORD, Ardingly, Sussex. | ppRTH.—STtALLON HOTEL. 
— | | PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
, i PORTREE (isle of Sikye).—BKOYAL. 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES | porT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PEKWICK BAY. 
| REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILLE. 
BAY. 


find Hotel | RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey). 





A* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors 
tL comforts with baths and other advantages of a ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN. 
tiydro. at moderate cost. Tele: 314. Lift. | ROWAKDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 











2 gns. weekly, partial board ; | ROWAKDEN NAN, : 
Particulars, SECKETARY, | ST. ANN S-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
(Cornwall).—TRKREGENNA CASTLE. 





ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd 
bed and breakfast, ¢ 









& 
























96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1. Victoria 3347 SF. IVES 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE | ST: ee ein . 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. « c, water, | ST. MAWES (¢ mae wit ‘ aU! +h. 
suites, 24 new rooms with radiaters. A.A., R.A.C,| SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
Hild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. SEVENOAAS.— ROYAL CROWN. 
)— WKSTONE PK., Westo 
DINBURGH.-THE ALISON HOTEL. Melville | SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HA T a 
Crescent. ‘Igms..*'Melerest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 207.501. SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. = 
| SKYE (Scotland). —FLODIGARRY. 













SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 

SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk)—GRAND. 

| STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). -BEN WY VIS 
BEAR INN. 


ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing: Quiet, | 
homely guest-house on Downs, overlooking Wor- 
Extensive views.— MIss Hag, Tel.: Swandean 112 









tung. 





















































































AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
a pre hyp nsarsencnenconeshres pa ig thy ete spvnne ST. GEORGE'S HOTEL, Promé- | STROUD (nr.) Kodborough Common. 
thousand: t re aders of 4 he Speetator Prepaid Classified nade. Fully Licensed. Orchestra. H. «& C.) TAMWORTH (Staffs. ). CASTLE. 
mmr Beier. Sages line (36 keters) per insertion water in bedrooms. Excellent By ine. Garage for 60 | TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY 
aad should reach 4 he Spectator Offices, 0 Gower street, = ae | TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
London, W.C. 1. with remittance Tuesday of each ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain’s Greatest | TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL. 
le onan tg Xl insertions, 5% for 13, N Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- | TORQUAY.—HOTELSt.GEORGE(LateLinksHote!) 
Ho for 26 and 10% tor 52 rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per —HOWDEN COURT | RIVATE. 
_—"s a lady’s Caress” is a shave with the BALL | day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Rane Pages | ROSETOL 
ERE OES  Goiketn cater Oe Gd peach -ROSETOR. 
2 RM: s r > new; 12s. 6d. pos a TRU BCE = 
free, w ; ‘3 <u eine ies SALONS Bay EFRESH YOURSELVES in Engtisa ( Maar ROSLIN HALL, | . 
Suet 7 Croce Lane. EC — ‘ ——— | WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
—— es A:k for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
YHETLAND Hand Knit Jumpers and Cardigans for HOTELS managed by the 
k Ladies, in large variety of shades and latest styles, | PEOPLE'S RE FRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
Childire Jumpers, Gents’ Pullovers and Cardigans. .TD., 
Also Scarves, Shawls and Underwear. Handwoven P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEORGE'S House, 193 REGENT THE CAMERA 
Shetland Tweeds and Travelling Rugs a speciality. STREET, W. 1. OF THE 
Miss U. A. yr, Voe, Shetland. eerie oes 
s ._ i NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country | FUTURE 
_ LIES DIRECT FROM SHETLANDS.—Pull- quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey | USTS FREE 
overs, Cardigans, all kinds of Woollies, hand- | 4pply for List * S8.,”’ stating requirements, to “* SURREY | 2924567 
knitted r you by native knitters from lovely real Teer,” 53 High street, Guildford, England. } sian ath “ 
Shetland wool. Nothing else so soft, light, comfy. All —— | 
fashionable styles, plain or in famous ** Fair-Isle ’’ pat THERE to stay in Le ndon—THE LODGE, 1, St.} EATON LTD. 
terns. Shetland Prices, far less than shop prices. Ilhus- George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast. | sTaeer, 
trated Booklet and Wool Colour Card Free.—W™M. D. | 5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only os. 6d.) Wi ith | 


JOHNSON, De pt. S. 382, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 











dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 


A Publisher Abroad! 


| Two Young Men See the World 
By STANLEY UNWIN and SEVERN STORR. Profusely Illustrated. 16s. 


“ Very entertaining book. . . . They were ideal travellers, observant and good tempered; and 
they make us share their interest and amusement.”—News Chronicle. 


Biography 





President Masaryk Rachmaninoft’s 
Tells his Story Recollections 
By KAREL CAPEK. 7s. 6d. “A Baca Told to 0. von RIESEMANN. Illus. — 10s. 6d. 
record, racy, shrewd and simple. . . . These pages *‘An almost ideal type of contemporary biography. 
have an intimate and personal value of their own, ... This is one of the few books in which a living 
for they bear the authentic stamp of Masaryk’s artist has something really significant to say about 
personali contemporary musical history.””—Liverpool Post. 





























Story-telling—T oday and Yesterday 


| The Idea in Fiction Romance in Iceland 

| By H. W. LEGGETT. 5s. ‘This book goes below By MARGARET SCHLAUCH. 8s. 6d. “* The first 
| the usual technical details of the craftsmanship of serious attempt to trace in detail the varied origin 
| fiction, and explains the fundamental reasons for of that kind of Icelandic literature known to the 
| the form of a novel. It will interest all who read natives as * lying sagas.” ”’ 

| or write novels. —John o° London’s Weekly. 
| 


Current Problems 


Russia Today 


What Can We Learn From It? 
By SHERWOOD EDDY. Preface by The Dean of Canterbury. 10s. 6d. 


An authoritative study of Russia and her problems, with suggestions for the manner in which this country 
can benefit by Jearning from her experiments and mistakes. ‘The author has known Russia intimately both 
under the present regime and under the Czar. 


The Hour of Decision Mastering the Crisis — 
By OSWALD SPENGLER. 8s. 6d. “ Very real With Additional Chapters on Stamp Scrip. 
hall cs Mail ahaa Behind By IRVING FISHER. 5s. “* Professor Fisher fully 
| challenge to modern * libera thoug tL... Behn maintains his reputation as one of the most lucid 
| his glorification of * Prussianism’ . . . there is a of modern writers on financial problems.” 
| genuinely powerful idea.”-—Sunday Times. —Times Literary Supplement. 





GOLDSWORTHY LOWES DICKINSON 


If you have read his biography you will probably want to read, or perhaps to re-read, some 
of his books. Try these : 
Tue ContripuTion oF ANCIENT GREECE TO Moprrn 
Lire. Cloth 2s., Paper Is. 
LETTERS FROM JOHN CHINAMAN. Is. 6d. 9th Imp. 


Justice anp Liserty: A Political Dialogue. 6s. New 
Impression. 


Reiicion: A Criticism and a Forecast. Js. 6d. 5th Imp. 


PLato AND HIS DiaLocues. 6s. | 
Arter Two ‘THousanp Years: A Dialogue between } 

Plato and a Modern Young Man, 6s. 2nd Imp. 
Tue Macic Friute: A Fantasia in Prose and Verse } 

based on Mozart's Opera. 4s. Od. 3rd Imp. 
A Mopern Symposium. 4s. 6d. New Edn. 
Tue Meaninc or Goop: A Dialogue, 6s. 6th Edn. | 


Full List sent on application. 





Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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